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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
pee es 

HE week has been full of sensations, which apparently 
our people enjoy without much reflection on the results 
to which, if well founded, they would tend,—bread at 1s. a loaf 
being only the first of them. It was gravely ucated during 
the week that we must fight Russia for Manchuria, and 
France for West Africa, and America for a post in Alaska, 
and Germany for being hostile, all at once. Very grave men, 
indeed, talked of the “ blackness ” of the look-out; there was 
a heavy fall on Change, and murmurs were heard that Lord 
Salisbury, with influenza hanging about him, ought not to 
keep the Foreign Office. There is no doubt that the world is 
disturbed, that everybody is inclined to “ grab ” everything, 
and that our own people display a kind of hankering to use 
their wonderfal Fleet which is not customary ; but on the other 
hind, the nearness of danger is steadying those who are respon- 
sible. There is nothing in the Chinese affair, as we have tried to 
explain elsewhere, to make war necessary ; Germany would like 
a war best in which she did nof engage, seeing her way in China 
if other Powers were occupied; and the French Army, though 
eager for distinction, wants it for Generals and not for 
Admirals. The chance of war, therefore, is reduced to the 
chance of a collision in West Africa caused by M. Hanotaux’s 
illusion as to Lord Salisbury’s weakness, and though that 
chance is serious, it may possibly not occur. We feel inclined 
on some days to wish that evening newspapers did not exist ; 
bat, after all, the electors cannot supersede Parliament, and 
Peers and Members are as grave and cautious as American 

Senators when asked to make things actually ready for war. 


The country was startled on Tuesday by an intimation that 
the Queen, whose departure for Southern France had been 
fixed for Wednesday, would postpone her journey owing to 
“indisposition.” As Baron de Courcel and Sir Thomas San- 
derson had dined at Windsor Castle on Monday, it was at once 
saspected that the true cause of delay was political, and Fands 
fell on all the Bourses of Europe. The momentary panic was 
succeeded by fear for her Majesty’s health, there being a 
suspicion that the influenza, which is a spiteful pest, might 
have decided to threaten the most valuable life in the Empire. 
It turned, out, however, that the Queen, who is constitutionally 
insensible to cold, was only suffering from a bilious attack, and 
on Thursday afternoon she started for Cimiez, with the inten- 
tion, it is said, of meeting President Faure on the way. The 
Queen’s health and contentment are both of high interest 
to her subjects, but we cannot think her Majesty has been 
well counseled in this matter. The greatest difficulty between 
London and Paris is that M. Hanotaux does not believe us to 
be in earnest, and it is simply impossible to make him believe 
that if Lord Salisbury had resolved to fight rather than yield 
he would permit the Queen to spend her holiday on French 





Kiao-chow. Moreover, Russia is to be permitted to extend 
her Trans-Asiatic Railway down the Liau-tung Peninsula to 
Port Arthur. China, it was added, would yield, and indeed, 
according to Berlin authorities, has yielded, having authorised 
her Minister in Pekin to sign the necessary treaty. Mr. 
Curzon in the House of Commons denies this statement, but 
admits the substantial accuracy of the information, which on 
Tuesday produced a sort of rattle on the Stock Exchange, 
where all prices, especially those of first-class securities, are 
at least 5 per cent. higher than they would be if war 
broke out anywhere. We have no doubt of the accuracy 
of the accounts, but do not quite understand the fuss made 
over them. Everybody who understands the situation 
at all knows that unless China suddenly throws up a strong 
man able to call her fighting tribes to her rescue—there are 
at least ten millions of them in Mongolia, South Yunnan, 
Hunan, and Thibet—or can purchase the aid of the Ghoorka 
army—which in Chinese theory is Chinese—the Russians 
must have Manchuria, and the French Hainan. There is no 
help for it, and no particular evil in it, as it will not pay to close 
the trades, and the Russians, if they can expand in Northern 
China, will not threaten either India or Persia. Our Jingoes 
are worse than the Americans, They are not only burning for 
war, but they want war with everybody at once. 


The American Congress has this week unanimously and 
without discussion voted £10,000,000 to be devoted to pre- 
parations for war. We have discussed elsewhere the gravity 
of this event, and pointed out that it cannot be regarded as 
one of those acts of preparation which as a rule tend to pre- 
vent war. 


There has been another bad riot in Bombay. The Plague 
there is killing an average of nearly fifteen hundred persons 
a week—the last official record is 1,283 persons—and those 
two-thirds of the people who have not fled have got their 
nerves on edge. Hindoos and Mussulmans alike insist that 
the Plague inspectors are tyrants for segregating plague- 
stricken patients, for sending sick women to hospital, and for 
insisting that registration shall precede interment or crema- 
tion. A case or two of exhumation, necessary to prevent 
fraudulent concealment of the cause of death, has recently 
worked them up to frenzy, and on Wednesday they rescued a 
Mussulman woman who was being taken from her house. A 
Parsee Magistrate ordered the police to charge, which they 
did, killing four persons, whereupon mobs all over the 
city began attacking Europeans. Two soldiers in par- 
ticular were clubbed to death, and fifteen Europeans 
were seriously injared. The Government immediately sum- 
moned cavalry from Poona, the Volunteers were called ont, 
and artillery was even stationed in one street, almost an 
unprecedented occurrence. The city is now quieter, but it is 
obvious that the population is seething with discontent and 
with excitement at the notion that its religious beliefs and 
ideas of social propriety are being disregarded for some 
occult purpose. A similar scene has repeatedly occurred in 
Italy, but the special strength of such a movement in 
India is that it is not produced by fear, but by fervour. 
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The Austrian Emperor has changed his Cisleithan 
Ministry, in tne hope of obtaining a Premier who will 
maintain order at all hazards. Baron Gautsch has “ re- 
signed,” apparently at a moment’s notice, and Count 


. . . ea 
Some day our criminals will be condemned to be speechif eq 
to death by M.P.’s and County Coancillors. 


The Navy Estimates for the coming year were iggy 


3 ed og 
Franz Thun, formerly Stadtholder of Bohemia, said to| Tuesday. Their total amount is £23,778,000, an inCreagg 
be a most determined man, has taken his place. He ‘will, | of over £1,440,000. Owing to the lock-out, a large among 


it is believed, make one more effort to govern with this 
Parliament, and that failing, will declare the Constitu- 
tion unworkable, and revive the old one, under which the 
Central Parliament was elected by the Diets. If there is 
any popular demonstration against this plan, which, however, 
is not expected, he will rely upon the Army, which, whatever 
its feelings on the question of race, prefers the Emperor to 
any Parliament. 


of the sum voted last year was not expended, but there 
has been no reduction on account of this. The most 
important and significant of the sixteen headings Under 
which the money is to be spent is that for men, for it shows 
that the Admiralty is keeping its promise to increase the men 
pari passw with the ships. The total increase in men ang 
officers is 6,340, made up of 111 commissioned officers, 3 
subordinate officers, 50 warrant officers, 2,400 seamen, 144 
artisans, 1,984 engine-room ratings, 356 miscellaneons ratings, 
300 boys, and 1,000 Marines. This will place the numbers of 
officers and men under the Admiralty at 106,390. Last year 
it was 100,050. The shipbuilding programme for next year 
includes the laying down of three battleships, four cruisers, 
and four sloops, all in the dockyards. Another fact of interest 
is the adoption of a new 6 in. quick-firing gun, which does not 
require the heavy and expensive brass cartridges. The new 
system will save money, space, and weight. On the whole, 
the Estimates are satisfactory, and show that the Govern. 
ment means to act on Mr. Goschen’s excellent principle 
of maintaining the balance of power at sea. The delays 
caused by the strike are greatly to be regretted, but it is 
ridiculous to say that they could have been avoided if Mr, 
Goschen had not “sided” with the masters. He did of course 
nothing of the kind, but remained strictly neutral. 


On Saturday last Sir Alfred Milner, High Commissioner 
in South Africa, made a significant speech at the ban- 
quet given to him at Graaf Reinet on the opening of 
the railway. At present the Dutch in the Colony, thongh 
not really disloyal, were uneasy because they believed 
that Great Britain was seeking to destroy the independence 
of the Transvaal. Great Britain had no such intention. 
She only wanted the minimum of control as regards external 
relations, “distinctly reserved solely in the interests of the 
future tranquillity of South Africa.” “It is not the aggres- 
siveness of the Imperial Government which is keeping up the 
spirit of unrest in Africa. It is the unprogressiveness, not to 
say the retrogressiveness, of the Transvaal, and its deep 
suspicion of Great Britain, which makes it devote attention 
to imaginary external dangers, when every impartial observer 
can see perfectly well that the real dangers are internal.” 





All that, of course, is in essence absolutely true; but we can- 


not help thinking that it would have had far more effect had 


Sir Alfred Milner at the same time said something in con- 
demnation of the Rhodesian policy, which is certainly not 
one of non-intervention. We may note here that there has 
been some talk lately of the Transvaal not being under 
British suzerainty. That is an entire error. We are as 
much legally the suzerains of the Transvaal Republic as we 
are of the Nizam of Hyderabad. Let any one who doubts 
the fact read a most able opinion written a few weeks ago by 
Mr. Mack::rness. 


Mr. Rhodes, in the course of an interview with a reporter 
of the Cape T'imes, announced his return to Cape politics as 
leader of the Progressive and Anti-Bond party. “ To-day,” he 
said, “ the Bond is against progress, unity, and equality, and 
is ruled by the Continental gang at Pretoria.” Personally, 
office at the Cape had no more to offer him. At Cape Town, 
declared Mr. Rhodes, “all is talking, while in the north it is 
doing, creating, realising the dream of the ancients. The 
Cape, Natal, and Rhodesia are all absorbed in localism.” 
Former unifying plans had been ruined by the mistakes of 
President Kruger, Dr. Leyds, and himself, but he hoped to 
do better in the future. Mr. Rhodes added, “I admit my 
mistake.”—‘“ Do you repent it?” asked his interviewer.— 
“ That is my business,” he replied. “I know my own motives.” 
We confess that we have little curiosity as to these, and are 
inclined to say, like the man in the play, “Ob, damn your 
motives!” Good motives are the commonest things in the 
world and the most ineffectual. What we do want to know 
about are Mr. Rhodes’s actions, and whether these are likely 
to be less futile, inept, and disingenuous in the future than in 
the past. 


The polling to fill the vacancy at Stepney took place on 
Wednesday, and resulted in the return of the Home-ruler, 
Mr. Steadman, by a majority of 20. Mr. W.C. Steadman 
polled 2,492 votes, and his Unionist opponent, Major Evans- 
Gordon, 2,472. At the last three elections the Unionists 
carried the seat, and in 1895 by a majority of 472. We can 
never attach much importance to by-elections, but it is 
impossible to deny that the capture of a seat always has a 
certain effect on the House of Commons, for Members of 
Parliament are absurdly sensitive on all questions of polling. 
Mr. Steadman is the Secretary of the Bargebuilders’ Union 
and an active Trade-Unionist. He was last week returned to 
the County Council for the same constituency. It is terrible 
to consider the amount of talking he must have gone through 
in the last month. Sydney Smith said of a bad clergyman 


Lord Roberts delivered on Monday in the House of Lords 
a speech of unusual value. It was, considering its subject 
matter and its importance, a brief speech; it was entirely 
free from bewildering details—the pit into which most 
experts fall—and it was by far the most reasonable defence of 
the Forward policy that has yet been delivered in this country, 
We cannot hope to ‘ondense such pemmican, but its drift 
was that we are bound by treaty and by policy to defend 
Afghanistan against Russia, that we cannot do this while 
two hundred thousand arm-bearing tribesmen are able to 
resist our transit to Afghanistan, and that we are bound, 
therefore, to “subjugate” those tribesmen. The way 
to do this is to follow the “Sandeman puvlicy” in 
Beluchistan, that is, to appoint a general ruler of the 
frontier, to make arrangements \ith each separate tribe, to 
establish a great central cantonment among the tribes, pre- 
sumably at Tirah, to govern them with as little interference as 
possible but to govern them, and to admit large numbers of 
them into our own Army. That done, whenever Russia 
turned southward we could carry on the railway to Candahar, 
and protect Afghanistan without danger of the tribes rising 
behind us. We had not, Lord Roberts contended, the option 
of reverting to the Backward policy, and were, in fact, driven 
forward step by step by events which in a great degree were 
beyond our own control. The speech made a deep impression 
on the Lerds, and the official answer from Lord Lansdowne 
was really only the argument of opportuneness. He also 
would govern the tribes, and particularly would clear the 
shortest and best pass, the “Gomal,” but he would not be in 
a hurry about it. The policy of Lord G. Hamilton’s despatch 
would do for the present. 


The most serious answer to Lord Roberts was not made by 
any Peer. It is that there is no evidence that by subjugating 
the tribes we increase their loyalty to us. On the contrary, 
they may hate us all the more. It is not certain that Sir R. 
Sandeman’s policy in Beluchistan will succeed as a permanent 
method; while it is certain that the first condition of that 
policy, the existence in each tribe of a recognised chief whom 
we can convince, or coerce, or bribe, does not extend to the 
Himalaya. Is it worth while, then, to waste our resources 
on an effort which, even if it succeeded, will secure us nothing : 
The tribes will not aid Russia, or if they do, they will, when out 
of their own mountains, only treble her difficulty in securing 
supplies, of which Colonel Hanna, in his pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, makes so much. To arrest the progress of India for the sake 
of preparing against a Russian invasion which may never 
come seems rather wild policy, more especially as, if it did 
come, our real defence would be not a frontier war in Centra! 





that he deserved to be preached to death by wild curates, 





Asia, but a descent on the Caucasus, Odessa, and Port 
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Arthur. The whole debate, in which Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Ripon, the Duke of Devonshire, and Lord Kimberley joined, 
should be carefully read, with this recollection in mind, that 
Lord Roberts point blank refused to touch the financial side 
of the question. We rather fancy he knows the truth,—viz., 
that the Forward policy must be carried out, if at all, by the 
British, and not the Indian, taxpayer, and did not want to 


say 80. ene ao eee 
On Tharsday Mr. Goschen introduced the Navy Esti- 
mates, described above, in a speech which it is hardly 
too much to say was the most significant announcement 
made of late. If one reads between the lines, one sees a 
gravity of tone and a seriousness which would be anxious 
if it were not so steady and so resolute, which shows 
that the Government takes a most serious view of the 
present situation. In carefully measured words Mr. Goschen 
described how our ships are distributed. On the distribu- 
tion of those ships depends our power as a nation. The 
Channel Squadron is the most powerful we have ever had in 
commission; and the Channel Squadron is not confined to 
that area which its name would imply. The Channel 
Squadron was @ few days ago off the western shores of the 
Mediterranean. “The Channel Squadron has anoffensiveas well 
asa defensive intention in time of war, and the closer defence of 
our shores and the seas around these islands in time of war 
will be intrusted to reserve ships we keep in commission; 
therefore it must not be supposed that the Channel Squadron 
is simply to patrol the Channel.” Then we have the 
Mediterranean Squadron, a squadron on the North American 
Station, on the South American Station, on the western shores 
of the American Continent. We do not deem it necessary to 
dwell further upon the significance of these words as to the 
duties and present position of the Channel Squadron. 

Mr. Goschen went on to mention a fact of great import- 
ance which is often ignored. When we have to reinforce 
or relieve our foreign squadrons we do not send out men in 
freightships or troopships. We send out a fully commis- 
sioned, fully manned man-of-war, so that at all times, besides 
our squadrons at the stations, we | ave traversing the seas a 
certain number of ships in commission ready for action at any 
moment if war should arise. We cannot dwell upon all the 
significant remarks in this most able and momentous speech, 
bat we must notice Mr. Goschen’s appeal to the House to 
protect him from being pushed wit4 questions which might 
lead to dangerous disclosuree. It was sometimes con- 
sidered, said Mr. Goschen, that we act without system 
at the Admiralty, that we have no system in our combina- 
tions, in the number of our ships in the different classes we con- 
struct, and that we have no strategic plans if war should break 
out. “I do not know on what facts such a view is founded, 
except the fact that we do not much talk about our schemes 
and the system we are following; and there, again, I hope it 
may not be necessary for me to say more.” 


The criticisms made upon what Lord Charles Beresford 
declared was the most frank and honest speech he had ever 
heard from a First Lord, were directed to the fact that we 
were falling behind in the matter of construction. Lord 
Charles called the speech heartbreaking in this respect. He 
was very anxious that we should at once buy all the ships 
building in this country for foreign Powers. Lord Charles 
Beresford was also very anxious that we should seize 
Chusan and make it a naval base. Mr. Goschen in 
his reply pointed out the difficulties which lie in the 
way of buying ships under construction for foreign 
Powers, but though he stated these apparently insuperable 
objections, his reference to the fact that these ships con- 
stituted a kind of reserve showed that in a great emergency 
recourse would be had to purchase. On the whole, the debate, 
while it emphasised the difficulties of the situation, brought 
out as its central fact our great present strength at sea. The 
doubts displayed were all in futuro pessimism. 

There is nothing which Members of the House of Commons 
enjoy so much as a kind of solid and solemn buffoonery. On 
Friday week the vote on Account (£13,900,000 for the Civil 
Service and Revenue Departments) gave a rare opportunity 
for a display of this special form of humour. Sir John 
Leng’s proposal to take away the grille in front of the Ladies’ 





Gallery was resisted by Mr. Bowles, who, however, and in spite 
of his jocularities, contrived to talk very good sense. Gentle- 
men who came down to the House and wished to make speeches 
under the direct gaze of their lady’s eye would no doubt, he said, 
feel inspired if there were boxes round the House open to the 
view in which they might behold the bashful maiden’s side- 
long look of love, but that did not conduce to business. The 
whole of the businesslike capacity of the House depended 
upon the spectators in the gallery, and even the ladies, 
being so disposed that hon. Members could forget that 
they were present. “As soon as they had rows of boxes 
round the House filled with persons of various descriptions, 
male and female, so soon would Members begin to speak 
to the gallery, and not to their fellow-Members in the House.” 
That is absolutely true. When Members look for external 
applause and encouragement, the influence of the House of 
Commons as a deliberative assembly will cease. But they 
will look for such applause if the public element in debate is 
emphasised and encouraged. 


The Westminster Gazette of Monday last quotes from the 
New York Journal what purports to be an interview with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on the subject of a Catholic 
University. Judging by internal evidence, we should say 
that the remarks made by the Archbishop were really 
his, for they show boldness, sincerity, common-sense, and 
the love of justice,—all qualities which belong to Dr. Temple. 
The Archbishop declares, and as we believe, truly, that the 
majority of English Churchmen are strongly in favour of 
doing justice to the Irish Roman Catholics in the matter of 
Irish University education. His words are worth quoting 
textuaily. ‘Iam very much in earnest,” he said, “when I 
say that I would like to see a Roman Catholic University 
established by the Government in Ireland, and what I say 
for myself represents what almost every Bishop of the Church 
of England thinks on this subject. We must not allow 
Ireland to separate from us. We insist on maintaining the 
union between the two peoples, and it is only just that we 
should recognise such differences as exist and deal with them 
fairly. I think it is far better that the rising generation of 
Roman Catholics in Ireland should have the advantages of a 
higher education than that they should be compelled to deny 
themselves a University course rather than do violence to 
their consciences. This is only justice. It is not only right, 
but it would be the means of taking the edge off Ireland’s 
poignant grievances.” This is, we believe, the attitude of 
all fair-minded Unionists on the subject. We wish the 
Archbishop could raise the matter in the House of Lords, and 
try to bring to the test of argument the views of those who 
oppose the establishment of a University in Ireland that 
Roman Catholics will think a suitable place to which to send 
their sons. 


The public is so rich that it does not know what to do 
with its money. Trustees and the banks snap up all the 
Consols available, all gilt-edged securities have been forced 
up nearly to Consol prices, and the immense mass of investors 
are turning to every industrial undertaking with a promising 
appearance. This week, for instance, Sir T. J. Lipton, the 
“King ” of the tea and bacon trades, has offered his very 
large business for £2,500,000 sterling. It seems a large sum, 
but the public scented fair interest, it forgets that every 
industrial business depends first of all upon personal skill 
and energy, and, according to the Daily Telegraph, it 
“wrote for” the Lipton shares to an amount exceeding 
fifty millions. The oddest thing is that with all this 
plethora of money held by men eager to invest, there has 
as yet been no symptom of a mania. There have been a 
good many “wild-cat” speculations in mines, and some 
clever frauds, but the public has always wanted to see some- 
thing tangible for its money. Properly speaking, it ought to 
be ready to invest a hundred millions or so in railways across 
the Atlantie, or a canal across North America, but it looks 
askance at anything too big. In particular it will not look at 
anything Indian, owing to a fixed belief that even if it makes 
profits there it will only receive them in some debased cur- 
rency or other. Like its forbears, in fact, it refuses “brass 
money,” even when its value is fixed by law. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 111}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLICY OF PLAYING DOG IN THE 
MANGER. 


io English have many faults, being mortals, and 
mortals of the fighting kind, but we have always 
maintained that they are more exempt, in politics at all 
events, from envy and jealousy than any great people in 
the world. Apart from any good instincts they may 
thave by nature, they have, as a rule, too good an opinion 
‘of themselves to be envious, and are too well aware that 
‘prosperous neighbours are safe neighbours, to be greatly 
‘inclined to jealousy. It is, therefore, with a sense of 
amazement as well as disgust that we read the remarks of 
some of our contemporaries, and hear of the murmurings 
in the City, and are told of angry talk in the Departments 
about the news of the week from China. We have lost 
nothing, we have suffered nothing, there is no probability 
that we shall lose anything or suffer anything ; but another 
State has gained a good deal, and therefore we are all in 
a fume, calling for war, screaming for vast “ compensa- 
tions,” ready to all appearance to throw our permanent 
policy to the winds and to embark on a new and incredibly 
vast adventure. The Russian Government, it is stated, 
has demanded from that of China a lease of Port Arthur 
and Talienwan, and the right of extending their Trans- 
asiatic Railway to those ports, and of guarding it with 
troops, through the Liau-tung Peninsula, as well as the 
remainder of Manchuria. Russia obtained those rights, 
it must be remembered, as far as Kirin many months 
ago. In the event of refusal, Russian troops, the 
Tsungli Yamen was informed, would at once take 
possession of Manchuria. The Pekin Government, 
bewildered by the insults poured upon it from the 
whole world, paralysed by its inability to raise troops who 
will fight, and, we cannot but suspect, honeycombed with 
corruption in its highest quarters, has, it is believed, given 
way, and the necessary treaty will be signed without 
delay, not indeed in Pekin, but in St. Petersburg. The 
meaning of the whole incident is, of course, that the 
Asiatic Department of the Russian Foreign Office, which 
acts independently of everybody but the Emperor, has 
satisfied itself as to the present impotence of China, fears 
that it may not last for many years, and with a prompti- 
tude creditable to its intelligence, if not to its character, 
has resolved to seize the whole of the magnificent province 
of Manchuria, including its dependent peninsula of Liau- 
tung. This seizure not only rounds off Siberia, giving 
that immense possession a coast-line of six hundred miles, 
most of it in a temperate climate, but it furnishes the 
Russian Government with the thing it has most of all 
desired,—a great revenue-yielding province which can 
bear much of the expense involved in the government of 
all Siberia. Manchuria is already populated by #wenty 
millions of the most industrious people in the world; it 
is fertile to a marvel; and it contains, as Captain Young- 
husband tells us, all the profit-yielding minerals, 
including coal and iron, in vast quantities. A taxa- 
‘tion of only 5s. a head would yield £4,000,000 a 
year, and take the whole expense of Siberia off the 
shoulders of the central Treasury in St. Petersburg. When 
the process is complete, and it cannot be long delayed 
now that the ports and the railway route have been sur- 
rendered, Russia will have effected the most magnificent 
“grab” ever made in this world since Clive snatched 
from the powerless Emperor of Delhi the Soubahdaree of 
Bengal. 

We have not the smallest, intention of minimising the 
importance of the acquisition to Russia, or the loss it 
inflicts on China; but in what way do that gain and 
that loss concern us? We all knew that the moment 
Russia decided to build her railway across Northern 
Asia she also decided to take Manchuria, without which 
that vast undertaking would have, could have, no pro- 
fitable debouchure. We all knew when Japan was 
ordered out of Port Arthur that Russia had decided 
on that place as her best terminus and most defensible 
arsenal; and we all recognised when she asked for 
Talienwan that her rulers thought the time had arrived 
to make their policy obvious and secure. Then what 
are we making all this fuss for? Because it is im- 


the possessors of the whole Indian Continent. Becays 
the House of Commons has just “ resoluted” that the 
integrity of China must be respected? The House ot 
Commons passed that resolution unthinkingly, and 
without knowing, as regarded most Members, Wherg 
Manchuria was. Because the Russians will close Map. 
churia to our trade? Why should they close it an 
more than Riga, or Odessa, or any other centre of thei, 
commerce? They want to make Manchuria pay, not t 
ruin it, and the only way to make it pay is to attrac 
every ton of imports from which an import duty can ha 
extracted. The Russians cannot shut us out Without 
shutting the world out, and cannot shut the world oy 
without stultifying themselves as to their second greg: 
object, which, we repeat, is to obtain a revenue that the 
steppes of Siberia until they are populated, which yj} 
take a century, cannot be made to yield. 


The real truth is that we are jealous, so jealous that we 
are inclined to play the part of dog in the manger, ang 
to forbid Russia having a province which we ourselya 
neither desire nor can seize. This is clearly proved by 
the alternative which is pressed upon the public attention, 
Russia having claimed Manchuria, we are to claim the 
valley of the Yangtse, a vast region stretching from the 
North Pacific to Burmah, and occupied by at least g 
hundred and twenty millions of industrious and contented 
people. Because it is immoral of Russia to seize Map. 
churia, we are to seize six times as much. Because 
Russia may shut up the trade of a province, we are to 
‘open’ the trade of ten provinces well knowing that all 
the cream of that trade will fall into our own hands, 
Because Russia is a grasping Power, we, who have 
“grasped ” the rule of populations three times as numer. 
ous as that of Russia, are to grasp the rule of a hundred 
and twenty millions more. It is midsummer madness, 
We have no right whatever to make such acquisitions 
without governing them at least as well as we govern 
India, and that implies a great white garrison, which we 
have no means of raising, and the necessity of ultimately 
conquering Thibet, the vast and thinly populated plateau, 
thirteen thousand feet in the air, which hangs over 
and connects India and China. We say deliberately that 
the enterprise is beyond our strength, and that it would 
be better to let Russia conquer all China, and thence- 
forward to trade with the kingdoms of the Far East as 
Russian provinces, than to make so ruinous an addition 
to our already unwieldy domain. Englishmen never wake 
in the morning except to read a telegram calling upon 
them for some fresh exertion, and yet they are asked to 
undertake the government of entire countries, compared 
with which the government of India is an easy task. 
And we are asked to do this in such a way that in 
addition to governing scores of millions of the most 
difficult people in the world, a people with whom we 
have not even the tie of Aryan blood to help us 
in understanding them, we are to march frontiers for 
hundreds of miles with Russia, which on the theory 
intends to conquer Asia, and with France, with which 
we cannot compete even on a West African river with- 
out perpetual threats. The plain truth of the matter 
is that, to the grave misfortune of Europe, Asia and 
Africa have fallen in the same decade into tho melting- 
pot, that all Europe is thirsting for a share in the 
treasure, and that if we do not want all Europe upon our 
necks we must let Europe take its share, without resist: 
ance and without grudge. If we are prepared to say that 
nobody shall have any, that, in fact, the black world and 
the brown world and the yellow world shall remain 
independent, well and good. That might be a lofty 
policy, if we gave up our own prizes, which as yet are 
beyond compare the biggest. But if we agree, as most 
of us do agree, that Asia and Africa need two hundred 
years of guidance and peace under European tutelage, 
then we must suffer Europe to do the preliminary work, 
and not be so madly jealous because it is not all left to 
us. We have quite as much to do as we can manage, and 
may at least abstain from taking up burdens, or, if you 
will, privileges, to which we have no antecedent claim. We 
have rights on the Niger, and must not therefore submit 
to be ordered out of them, but we have no rights of 
sovereignty on the Amoor or the Yangtse, and no reason 
except jealousy for taking them up. We are bound to doa 
great many things in this world—to protect Luxemburg, 





moral in Russia to seize Asiatic provinces? We are 
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from ceding territories which we cannot reach, and which 
the Power that claims them will govern infinitely better 
than China ever did. We are no friends of Russia, which 
in her wonderful energy and success protects the evil 
principle of autocracy ; but it is not our duty to risk our 
freedom in order to cripple a Power which, from the day 
it reaches the open water, it will be within our power to 


restrain. 





SPAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


ONGRESS, without a dissentient voice, has voted 
C the Executive a sum of £10,000,000 to be spent 
in defensive preparations, naval and military. The 
scene in the Senate was most impressive. The vote was 

iven in complete silence, and the whole proceedings 
did not take half an hour. As we have explained else- 
where, we believe that preparation is generally the surest 
way of avoiding war, because it prevents that misunder- 
standing of national intentions which is the very stuff out 
cf which wars are made. But though we hold that this 
proposition is most true for such a situation as that in which 
England finds herself at this moment, we do not think 
that it is true in regard to the United States. There the 
circumstances which are slowly but steadily tending 
towards intervention in Cuban affairs will not be altered 
by any amount of preparation. We do not, of course, 
mean to suggest that the activity in the American dock- 
yards will make war more inevitable. It will not 
do that, but it will not make it less so. The reason 
is plain. If Spain were doing something which she could 
desist from doing if she knew America was really in 
earnest, she would doubtless have her policy affected by 
the knowledge that the States are clearing the decks 
for action. But Spain, it must be admitted, is not the 
least in this situation. She is merely proving day by 
day her incapacity to deal with the Cuban problem. 
Yet this incapacity is the very basis of the American 
claim to intervene. America, in effect, tells the Spanish 
Government that she must put an end to the rebellion 
or else grant Cuba independence. But Spain cannot 
do the one and will not do the other. The result is 
a condition of anarchy, in an island only a few hours’ 
journey from the coast of the United States, which is 
almost without parallel in modern history. There is 
thus no reason to hope that the now clearly expressed 
intention of America to insist on a change in the state of 
things in Cuba will have any influence on Spanish policy. 


Let us look for a moment at the real facts of the situa- 
tion. The Spanish Government consider themselves 
bound, both on grounds of policy and of national honour, 
to keep their hold on Cuba, and not to yield to the 
demands for independence made by the rebels. The 
Spanish Government know that if they lost Cuba except 
as the direct result of war waged with a stronger Power, 
the present Monarchy would cease to exist. It is thus not 
merely the Ministry of the day, but the whole constitu- 
tional fabric in Spain, which is at stake. The dread of 
complications at home makes it absolutely impossible forthe 
Spanish Government to give up Cuba,—which is the logical 
outcome of America’s demands. The only course, then, open 
to the Spaniards is to try, either by war or by conciliation, 
to put an end to the rebellion. But neither of these 
policies seems to offer any reasonable prospect of success. 
In spite of the fact that Spain has sent two hundred and 
fifty thousand soldiers to Cuba, and that perhaps half of 
them have died of fever, starvation, and misery, the island 
is still unconquered and the rebels as strong as ever; nor 
does it seem at all likely that any greater successes will 
be gained in the future than in the past. The policy of 
conciliation seems even more fruitless. The rebels have 
made it clear that they will accept nothing short of inde- 
pendence, and independence the Spaniards will not, or 
rather, as we have said, cannot, grant. The Spanish sense 
of honour and Spanish pride and ignorance demand 
that Spain shall cling to Cuba, even if the result be 
national ruin. The Americans are gradually coming to 
realise that this is the real state of the case. They 
began by making diplomatic protests and by taking 
up an attitude which, if the Spaniards had been a 
common-sense people, would possibly have resulted in 
independence for Cuba. The Americans expected Spain 
to say: ‘ We cannot fight both the United States and our 
own rebels, and therefore we will yield. The Spaniards 








have said nothing of the kind, but instead have deter- 
mined that they would fight not only the Union but 
the whole world rather than yield. This has gradually 
brought the American people—we mean by “the Ameri- 
can people” not merely the Jingoes and the cranks 
but the mass of quieter citizens—to see that diplomacy 
can do nothing, and that they must take one of two 
courses. Either they must allow Spain to go on in Cuba 
in the future as she has gone on in the past, or else they 
must intervene by means of war. There is no third 
course possible, for half-measures only mean letting 
Spain have a free hand in Cuba. Which course will the 
Americans choose? Will they allow an island which is 
not very much further from Florida than Jersey is from 
Hampshire to be turned into a permanent hell-upon-earth ? 
Or will they go to war to secure some amelioration of the 
situation? In our opinion, they will reluctantly, and 
with many hesitations and misgivings, come to the con- 
clusion that Spain must cease to reign in Cuba, and that 
they must take action to produce this result. The likeli- 
hood of such a decision being taken before long is in- 
creased by the fact that the Government of the United 
States has now received a series of Consular reports as to 
the state of the unhappy island. These reports are said 
to show that the effects of Spanish rule in Cuba have been 
like nothing that the world has seen in recent times. 
Thousands of the peaceful inhabitants who have only 
desired to stand neutral, have been driven from their 
homes into the towns lest their presence on the land 
should give succour to the rebels, and in the towns 
they have died of disease and starvation. Mean- 
time the starving and ill-disciplined soldiers have been 
far more formidable and more dangerous to the 
loyalists than to the enemy. In fact the Consular 
reports will show, it is alleged, a condition of things which 
is pitiable beyond words. The island is being utterly 
ruined, and the life led there seems to be as full of human 
misery as it is possible to conceive. Possibly, if these 
reports had appeared a year ago, they would not have 
been much noticed. Now they will be read everywhere, 
for the destruction of the ‘Maine’ has advertised the 
existence of the Cuban horror, and made every American 
realise that there is such a placeasCuba. The destruction 
of the ‘ Maine,’ though recognised as an accident, has 
made Cuba visible to America. 


Under these circumstances we cannot hold that the 
American preparations make war less likely. They will 
not, we believe, alter the situation for the worse, but with- 
out them that situation had become critical in the extreme. 
As we have said, America has come to the meeting of the 
ways, and must decide whether she will allow Spain 
to do what she will with her own, or whether she 
will resolve that the reign of misery and wrong resting 
on ineptitude and pride shall cease in Cuba. In our 
belief, America will not allow Cuban anarchy to 
continue, and in spite of the very grave reasons 
which exist for non-intervention, she will before long 
take naval and military action. As Mr. Kipling has 
said, the Americans are very irresolute and very full of 
doubts up to the point when they wake— 


“The drumming guns that have no doubts.” 


After that there is no more irresolution till the last shot 
is fired. 





THE RIOTS IN BOMBAY. 


E do not understand the inattention of the British 
public to the fate of Bombay. Englishm»n are 
supposed to be very proud of their Empire, and certainly 
talk and write sufficiently about it, yet here is the second 
city in that Empire in population and the fourth in wealth 
perishing slowly of disease and misfortune, and the com- 
munity at home is scarcely interested. The telegrams 
from Australia about cricket are three times as long and 
ten times as much read as the telegrams about the ravages 
of Plague in Bombay. The arrest of the murderous 
activity of the pest which was supposed to have occurred 
proves to have been only a momentary lull, a.d though 
one-third of the population has fled from the stricken city, 
the weekly average of recorded deaths greatly exceeds a 
thousand, and as the people conceal the attacks, the true 
number probably rises to fifteen hundred. That is equal, 
supposing the population of Bombay to have been reduced 
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to seven hundred thousand, to nine thousand deaths a 
‘week in London from one disease alone, a number which, 
we need not say, would alarm and excite the great city, 
and even the national Parliament, beyond all measure. 
Yet we receive no news of the progress of the pest except 
a curt telegram once a week, nor has any full account 
of its ravages and their consequences yet appeared in 
any newspaper. There has been no discussion of the 
matter in Parliament, and even the experts in disease, 
usually so willing to instruct the community, have 
told us much less than they would tell us about 
a visitation of typhoid in a tenth-rate English country 
town. To aggravate the misfortune, the Plague has pro- 
duced, or rather has developed, one of those collisions 
between European and Asiatic ideas of civilisation which 
every now and then warn us of the depth of the gulf 
which still divides the West from the East, a gulf in 
which, if we cannot learn wisdom in time, we shall one 
day be swallowed up. Hindoos and Mussulmans alike 
think that their rulers should concern themselves with 
the Plague, and are prepared to submit to orders which 
in Europe would be considered unbearably despotic. They 
would probably move their city if a new site could be 
found on the coast, and if that were the decision of the 
Sircar, without making too much fuss over their loss of 
property. Such movements repeatedly occurred under 
the Moguls; and one such transfer on the other side of 
the Peninsula lies recorded for ever in the mighty ruins 
of Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal. An order to camp 
out on the mainland for six weeks, that the city might be 
thoroughly cleansed, would be obeyed whatever the loss of 
life or money; and we are by no means certain that 
if a moderate compensation were promised and paid, 
the one final remedy, the burning of all infected 
quarters to the ground, would create an insurrection. 
Unfortunately, the English doctors put their trust in 
much less drastic measures, and insist that the Plague 
can be stayed by the segregation of all who are attacked. 
Very likely they are right, and at all events theirs is the 
best opinion obtainable; but, unhappily, segrega’‘on 
involves examination, removal to public hospitals, and 
interference in the disposal of the dead, and against all 
these things Indian feeling instinctively revolts. They 
had rather their women died than that they were seen 
and touched and questioned by strange men, whose 
diplomas to them mean nothing; they consider removal 
to hospital a senseless outrage, involving usually a 
sentence of death under strange eyes; and they r-gard 
cremation or sepulture as as much beyond interference from 
the Magistrate as rites in the temple or preaching in the 
Mosque. Even their own Kings would not dare to inter- 
fere in such matters; and shall these outcast foreigners, 
encamped in India for a day in punishment for our sins, 
be allowed to commit such outrages in peace? Even 
Bengalees would rise under such circumstances; and the 
population of Bombay is in the main Mussulman or 
Mahratta, descendants of men who have shown for 
centuries that they knew how to die. There was no plot, 
for the Government telegraphed to London that there was 
“no unrest;” but an accident, the forcible removal of one 
woman to hospital, fired the smouldering embers, and in a 
moment Bombay, usually the quietest of commercial 
capitals, was boiling over in an insurrection which, if the 
people had had rifles and cartridges, and there had been no 
warships in harbour, would have ended in the extinction of 
the white community. As usual, the permanent differences 
between Hindoo and Mussulman were suspended, and all 
Asiatics, except Parsees and Chinamen, were united 
against all Europeans. By pure ill-luck the first Magis- 
trate who ordered the armed police to act was a Parsee— 
which was as if a Jew Prefect had given the same order 
in Paris—and within twelve hours it was necessary to send 
up troops from Poona, to call out the Volunteers, who are 
Europeans with rifles, and to plant artillery in the most 
dangerous streets. Bombay is, in fact, a city in a state of 
siege, a small garrison and a few ships holding down a vast 
and furious but half-armed population solely by force of 
their discipline, their weapons, and their readiness to 
inflict death. 


What ought to be done? As usual, there are three 
courses open to us, either of which would be effectual, 
though to each there are serious objections. One, which 
ought not to be rejected summarily, is to suspend all 


it has killed out all who are liable to its ravages 
That course would be certainly popular, and we do not 
know that we are bound merely as Christians to save a 
population which does not wish to be saved, from dying 4 
little earlier than usual of a disease which we did not 
introduce. It is, however, certain that we are bound, ag 
civilising and vivifying rulers, to make the attempt, and 
that to give it up because of opposition is to give up the 
one solid excuse for our sovereignty in India, and to 
reduce our presence there to something unpleasantly like 
a highly successful dacoity. We must save the people if 
we can, to prove to ourselves that we are wiser than they, 
and in saving them we must rely on our own ideag 
and our own science. The second course is to hold 
down Bombay by sheer force, to make the doctors 
absolute, to shoot down those who resist, and to wait 
steadily through months of disorder, suffering, and 
humiliation until the disease shall take itself away, 
That is the plan approved here; it probably will be the 
plan adopted; and it has this merit, that we shall do at 
any hazard what we believe to be our duty. If we were 
sure of success, it would be the only plan; but as success 
is doubtful, statesmen may well consider that it involves a 
frightful deepening of the cleavage between the rulers and 
the ruled; that it may have to be pursued permanently, 
the Plague reappearing from year to year; and that if the 
visitation marched through India the plan would overtar 
our strength. We simply have not the force to carry out 
such regulations in cities full of Sikhs and distant from 
the cruisers, two of which would at any moment hold 
down Bombay if it were seething with insurrection. The 
third course, which, if practicable, is free of all these evils, 
is to consult the best moollahs and pundits as to the rules 
which really affect religious faith or the Indian ideas of 
honour, to withdraw these, and to devote all strength and 
attention to the thorough cleansing of the city, remaking 
all drains, opening all quarters impervious to the wind 


minating all rats, closing all chawls—the vast tenement- 
houses with five hundred inhabitants, which are packed 
like sardine-boxes—and burning down remorselessly 
every house in which an inmate has died of the Plague. 
Those measures, unaccompanied by segregation, have 
been successful in Europe, and as science is not local they 
ought to be successful in ombay. It should be intimated 
to the people at the same time that the demands of their 
religions having been satisfied, any further attempt at 
license would be put down summarily by soldiers as well 
as the police. Order must be maintained in a city like 
Bombay, whatever the expenditure of lives, but to a 
reasonable man there is something very depressing in being 
compelled to kill her Majesty’s subjects with bullets in 
order to persuade them not to suffer themselves to be 
killed by buboes. 





HOW TO SECURE PEACE. 


UR readers know the attitude which we hold that 

this country should adopt towards France in regard 
to the West African dispute,—one of firmness and fearless- 
ness. In another column we have explained fully what we 
hold ought to be our policy in regard to the Russian 
advance in Northern China,—one which shall have nothing 
in it either of unreasonable prejudice or of the dog in the 
manger. But though we believe that this attitude and 
this policy if carried into effect will have the result of pro- 
ducing peace, we cannot disguise from ourselves that the 
situation is at present most critical, and that any act of 
weakness, or what may be considered an act of weakness, 
may end in our drifting into a position from which war 
will be the inevitable outcome. On the whole, we incline 
to the belief that our difficulties in the Far East will be 
solved without war. But though this is our belief, and 
though we hold that our chief danger lies in the dispute 
with France, the need for taking those precautions which we 
recommended last week has been increased, not diminished. 
There is still an urgent need for making France under- 
stand that we are in earnest about West Africa. At pre- 
sent no one in France takes the question of West Africa 
seriously. That small section of the French people who give 
the matter a thought, sincerely believe that John Bull is only 
making his usual fuss, and that if he is properly handled 
at the Quai d’Orsay, there is not the very slightest doubt 
that he will give way. The notion that war could arise 
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n. They scout the idea as preposterous and 
aw piece ot British blague which is not going to 
take them in. As we said last week, the problem, then, 
js, how are we to make the French realise that we are 
ay earnest ? We believe that the best way of all would 
pe to mobilise a very powerful Special Service Squadron, 
and either to send it to reinforce the Mediterranean 
Squadron, or else keep it in our own home waters. 
Needless to say, this Special Service Squadron would not 
be officially commissioned to act either against Russia or 
France. It would be like the former Special Service 
Squadron—that fitted out in January, 1896-a general 
defensive measure. 

No doubt we shall be told that such action would be 

criminally dangerous, and that it might briug about the 
very thing we wish to avoid,—a war with France. 
People will say that the French must, or at any rate 
would, reply by immediately mobilising their naval forces, 
and that when both fleets had been put into fighting trim, 
the difficulty of avoiding a fight would be extremely great, 
—nay, impossible. We venture to doubt the force 
of such arguments. To begin with, we ought to remember 
that the fitting out of the Special Service Squadron in 
January, 1896, had no such provocative effect. We fitted 
out that squadron, but we never intimated by word or deed 
for what destination it was intended, and we were never 
asked by any Power to explain the meaning of our action. 
Yet at that moment we had complications with two Great 
Powers just as we have now,—ie., then with Germany 
over the Emperor’s telegram and with America over the 
Venezuela question, as now with France over West Africa 
and Russia over China. The Powers in great matters are 
not so foolish as they seem. The German Emperor may 
be self-willed and sensitive, but he was wise enough not 
to ask us whether we bit our thumb athim. The only 
result of the so-called menace produced by the fitting out 
of the Special Service Squadron was a very great relief of 
the situation. The Germans saw that we meant business 
and were really in earnest, and instantly all the talk about 
landing Mi ines at Delagoa Bay and helping the Trans- 
vaal to protect its rights died away and was no more 
heard of. They did not mobilise their fleets or their 
armies, and they have borne us no special grudge since, 
for they admitted, no doubt, that we had a right to make 
our own Admiralty arrangements without reference to 
any other Power. The advantage of such political action as 
that afforded by the fitting out of a Special Service 
Squadron is that the “face” of the nation which we wish to 
convince of the earnestness and reality of our intentions is 
saved. Germany’s “face” was not spoiled by the Special 
Service Squadron, and yet she received the strongest 
possible notice that she must give up her pretensions in 
regard to South Africa. In all probability we should in 
the same way find France more, not less, easy to deal 
with if we put our Fleet in readiness than if we abstained 
from doing so merely out of a desire to appear friendly. 
We should not do any injury to the “face” of France 
by taking the course we suggest, and we should do a 
great deal towards making France understand that our 
dispute in West Africa is not one which can be settled 
offhand by the optimistic formula of our neighbours. 
“There must be no fighting over a swamp in West 
Africa.” 

A word on the suggestion that if we fit out a 
Special Service Squadron France will mobilise her Fleet. 
In the first place, we do not believe that she would do 
anything of the kind. Such action would instantly 
awaken the mass of French public opinion to the danger 
of a war with England,—a danger of which it is now 
entirely oblivious. But France, though doubtless not 
afraid of England, does not at this moment want to go 
to war with her in the very least. There is nothing 
which the ordinary Frenchman would think more dis- 
agreeable than a war with England. The Army, again, if 
War comes, does not want it to be a naval war,— 
and so one in which it could get little or no glory. At 
present neither the non-political Frenchman nor the Army 
interferes in the matter of West Africa, for they either 
ignore it or believe it to be a matter for the diplomatists. 
When, however, it came to mobilising the French Fleet they 
would want to know what was happening. The Ministry, 
too, would not care to mobilise the Fleet unless they really 
intended war, which we are convinced they do not,—and 
for two reasons. In the first place, it would cost a great 





deal of money, and France, though rich, has no surplus. 
Next, mobilisation would almost certainly display certain 
deficiencies in the French Navy which, even if not 
essentially serious, would bring down a shower of 
criticisms and accusations on the heads of the French 
Admiralty and the Ministry generally, criticisms and 
accusations which it would be by no means pleasant to hear 
during the elections. But even if France did mobilise her 
Fleet, we do not believe that the risk of war would be in- 
creased. The fleets would not be more in contact than they 
are now. When two armies take the field their outposts 
very soon come into physical contact, and then collision is 
almost certain. Weare not more likely, however, to get 
into collision with France when we have a large fleet in the 
Mediterranean than when we havea small one. Indeed, 
we are less likely. A small fleet in the Mediterranean 
offers a certain temptation to France to effect a 
coup de main. A large one affords no opportunity for 
snatching a victory by an act of daring. On all these 
grounds, then, we hold that the fitting out of a Special 
Service Squadron would be a safe, and not a dangerous, 
way of making France realise that this time we are in 
earnest, and that it will not be safe for her to argue 
that, because we gave way in Siam, in Madagascar, and in 
Tunis, therefore we shall certainly give way in West 
Africa,—be the merits what they may. 


Before we leave the hateful subject of war, we may 
make a suggestion which is very timely just now. If war 
comes, as through a failure on our part to make the 
French realise that we are in earnest it may, it is to be 
hoped that one of che first acts of our Government will 
be to declare that it insures all British shipping against 
war risks, Unless this is done, our ship-owners may 
find it impossible for them to trade successfully unless 
they transfer their ships to a foreign flag. Even though 
we keep complete command of the sea, we shall be un- 
able to prevent the casual depredations of hostile cruisers. 
There may not be many such cruisers afloat, and they 
may catch in reality very few vessels, but every vessel will 
in theory run the risk of capture. The result will be that 
the rates of insurance for British vessels will rise to a 
figure which will make it economically advisable to transfer 
British ships toa neutral flag. But as the Americans found, 
shipping once transferred to another flag does not return. 
A declaration insuring all vessels against war risks would 
prevent transfers, for it would prevent war placing any 
extra disability on our commerce. The burden on the nation 
would not be very great, for,as we have said, the captures 
would not be numerous,—especially as war would not be 
likely to last long. Buteven if the Government had to 
pay £10,000,000 in claims, it would be far better than 
losing our carrying trade. The money lost in compensating 
traders could not be better employed than in enabling our 
mercantile marine to keep its place on the high seas. 





DO POLITICAL PROGRAMMES PAY? 


A reading the twentieth annual report of the 
National Liberal Federation, which is to be pre- 
sented to the Council of the Federation at Leicester in the 
course of a few days, many good Liberals must, we should 
imagine, ask themselves for what purpose the National 
Liberal Federation exists at all. Established in 1877, the 
Federation was supposed to unite in one vast organisation 
the various local caucuses which were being formed on 
modified American lines. But from the year 1883, when 
the famous Franchise Conference called by the Federation 
was held at Leeds, it was generally assumed by Liberals 
that the Federation was not simply a large union of local 
organisations, but an exponent of average Liberal feeling 
as to policy. The Federation itself certainly confirmed 
this general impression by its action. When the Home- 
rule split took place in 1886, the Federation, after a bitter 
and exciting controversy, was captured by the Home-rule 
section; it formally approved of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, 
and it actively propagated that policy all over England. 
In the following year, at Nottingham, it put forward 
what was understood to be a programme which had 
been formulated by its Committee, and which was imme- 
diately denounced by the more ardent spirits as being far 
too meagre. Conference after conference was held every 
year, each attended by Mr. Gladstone as leader of the 
party, until the celebrated Conference at Newcastle in 
1891. At that Conference a large and varied political bill- 
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of-fare was submitted and enthusiastically adopted. 
Many of the items in the long list represented, as we 
have reason to know, but the tiniest fraction of genuine 
opinion, resolutions for this, that, or the other item being 
submitted to the Federation by little knots of practically 
non- representative people. The Federation, however, 
accepted these, in some cases after prolonged squabbles in 
the inner circles of the General Committee, they were 
voted by the Newcastle meeting as a whole, and they 
came to be collectively known as the “ Newcastle 
Programme.” That these varied, and sometimes contra- 
dictory, items were intended to win the then forth- 
coming General Election by appealing to groups here and 
there whose support was needed, cannot seriously be 
denied; and it is probable that some of these items 
did belp to accomplish that purpose. Nobody doubted 
that the Newcastle document did represent what can only 
be described as an official programme, the more so as it 
was immediately approved by Mr. Gladstone and by other 
prominent men in the party. 

But now, nearly seven years after this inconsistent 
body of doctrine was set before the country, and after a 
second General Election has proved that it was less 
efficacious than its artificers imagined, the General Com- 
mittee of the Federation come forward and deny that 
there is, or ever has been, such a thing as a Newcastle 
Programme at all. Mrs. Prig was not more unbelieving 
as regards the existence of Mrs. Harris than are the 
General Committee of the Federation as regards the pro- 
gramme they were supposed to have fathered, if not 
begotten. “No Newcastle Programme,” says the Com- 
mittee’s report, “was ever framed by the Federation, or 
by any one connected with it; no programme what- 
ever was presented at the annual Council meeting 
at Newcastle or elsewhere, or at any other meeting 
of the Federation, whether Council, Conference, or Com- 
mittee.” The famous document, then, is a stupendous 
myth, exploded by the “higher criticism” of the Federa- 
tion’s skilful Committee ; and so arduous a task have these 
learned experts had before them, that it has taken six and 
a half years to place the result of their researches before 
the simple Liberals who had previously as devoutly 
believed in the plenary inspiration of the Council at New- 
castle as the sincere Catholic believes in the inspired decrees 
-of the Council of Nicewa! When we recover our breath, 
however, we cannot help saying to ourselves that there 
was a document approved by a big meeting at Newcastle 
at, which both Council and Committee were represented. 
What was that document and what did it mean? It 
seems that this and other “ programmes ” are formulas 
“believed to express the wishes of the vast majority of 
the Liberal party upon the leading questions of the day.” 
These resolutions, initiated in a way not indicated, “ are 
prepared by the Executive Committee aft.r consultation 
with all the federated Associations.” Well, if the 
thing called for nearly seven years without contradiction 
the Newcastle Programme was “ prepared” by the Com- 
mittee of the Federation after “ consultation” with the 
hundreds of caucuses which make up the Federation, the 
difference between such a course and the responsibility so 
indignantly repudiated by the report is like unto the 
difference between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. We 
feel that, after all, the common impression is right as 
against the critical denial of the report; we have not 
been dreaming, we have not been wholly misled by later 
glosses and interpolations,—the Newcastle Programme is 
a solid historical fact and not a myth of a too imaginative 
Radicalism. 

It has been said that the three hardest words for any 
man to utter are “I was wrong.” The formula is cer- 
tainly a difficult one for politicians. The fact is that the 
National Liberal Federation leaders, after nearly seven 
years of critical meditation, have discovered that the New- 
castle Programme is of no use to their party, and they want 
to repudiate it. That is the long and the short of the 
whole matter, but the leaders are too proud to say so. They 
have not the moral courage to admit that they were wrong. 
They encouraged the idea of a party programme, adopted 
by the Federation at Newcastle, used at countless election 
contests, intended to appeal to sectional groups, so long 
as it was useful; at any rate they never once, to our 
recollection, discouraged the idea. During all these years 


the “Newcastle Programme” has been a battle-cry, 
recognised alike by friends and foes, and it has never 





i 
been repudiated till this day. How much more honeg 
and dignified would political life become if politiciang 
would candidly say, ‘“‘ We were wrong, we have chan 
our minds!” It is not only no disgrace to change one’, 
mind, it is a moral duty if the evidence for such a course 
is overwhelming. But inconsistency in action, combined 
with a lip-profession of consistency in opmion, is the 
badge of most of the political tribe. The Federation 
leaders have since those halcyon days on the Tyne in 
1891 discovered many things. They have found out 
that England is not ablaze (nor Ireland either, for 
that matter) about a College-Green Parliament; that 
Liberals who hold brewery shares are not burning 
with zeal for Local Veto; that railway men would, as 
rule, much sooner work overtime than have their hours 
reduced by Act of Parliament; and that “social” 
measures can never form tbe dividing line between 
parties. These changes, all embodied in the “ prepared” 
resolutions commonly known as the Newcastle Programme, 
are now being thrust aside as inconvenient, but the 
leaders do not like to say so. That is evidently the whole 
truth of the matter, and we see that so energetic a 
Liberal as Sir Robert Reid, who apparently does believa 
sincerely in the Newcastle Programme, takes this view 
of the action of the over-critical sages of the Federation. 


We do not doubt that, as a matter of fact, the second 
thoughts of the Federation leaders are the wiser. They 
have been a long while in discovering what was obvious 
to plain people some time ago. They remind us of what 
Lowell said of Webster in the “ Biglow Papers” :— 

“It takes a mind like Dan’l’s, fact, as big as all out-doors, 

To find out it’s begun to rain after it fairly pours.” 

But even a death-bed conversion must be accepted, and 
the conversion of the Federation leaders to the idea that 
“ programmes” do not in reality help a party at elections 
in the long-run, and that the leader of the party will, asa 
matter of fact, and must, as a matter of necessity, deter. 
mine the programme,—the conversion to this idea, we say, 
is evidence of prudence and insight, if not of heroism, in 
the leaders of the National Liberal Federation. Did 
resolutions, concocted by small and often self-elected 
caucuses, “ prepared” or otherwise by a central caucus, 
place the Free Corn programme of Peel in 1846, or the 
great Budget proposals of Mr. Gladstone in 1853, or the 
Irish Church programme of 1868 before the country? 
Not a bit of it. These and other proposals were formu- 
lated by great leaders in whom millions of men had con- 
fidence, called forth by commanding services, intellect, 
and character. Let the Liberal party find or evolve such 
a leader, and there will be no trouble about programmes, 
or “prepared” resolutions, or critical disputes as to 
whether a committee or a council or a conference was 
responsible for this or that. But if this view is true, 
what becomes of the functions of the Counci’ and Com- 
mittee of the Federation? For what real purpose are 
its conferences held? Hitherto, the average Liberal 
delegate at these gatherings has sincerely believed that 
he and his fellow-delegates were “ making history,” that 
their resolutions meant something, that they were, so to 
speak, issuing their sovereign mandate to the so-called 
leaders as to what was to be done. Now they are told by 
their own guides, the critical experts who interpret their 
documents, that the resolutions passed do not mean any- 
thing in particular, that they are harmless expressions of 
sentiment to which Sir William Harcourt may or may not 
pay any attention, as he happens to think fit. It is, we 
say, @ wise conclusion as regards the party, but it isa 
blow struck at the legendary prestige of the National 
Liberal Federation, whose occupation is now of a very 
shadowy nature. But that also is not, perhaps, a bad 
thing for a party which was created by ideas and which 
has declined through wirepulling. 





IS ENGLAND GROWING WEAKER? 


R. T. E. KEBBEL starts a question in the Nine- 
teenth Century for March which at another time 

might be regarded as purely academic, but which under 
present circumstances, with the war-clouds gathering s0 
thickly overhead, is of very urgent interest. Is there any 
grave reason for doubting whether Englishmen of to- 
day are morally fit to endure the sacrifices and suffer- 
ings which a long war might entail? Mr. Kebbel thinks 
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The English, he says, have been trained ever 
since the great war to dislike alliances with non-moral 
Powers, and all Powers except Britain and America being 
in their judgment non-moral—that is intent upon selfish 
ain—tbey have become “isolated,” and will remain, 
unless their opinion changes, isolated even in a great war. 
Their organisation, too, has been materially altered. The 
country gentlemen of ancient standing who led them 
before 1830 have gradually lost their influence, and it 
was to their tenacity, courage, and above all endurance, 
that the ultimate success of the great war was due. 
England, says Mr. Kebbel, who avows hiwself an old 
Tory, is now governed by workmen, and if he may judge 
from the action of the Trade-Unions, they will not suffer 
hardship in the form of reduction of wages for any length 
of time, and will not, therefore, consent to a struggle of 
the old dogged kind against two Great Powers at once. 
We have stated Mr. Kebbel’s argument as fairly as we know 
how, and we will venture to complete it by a suggestion 
or two which, as we note with surprise, he has not made. 
There cannot be a doubt that all classes in this country, 
without exception, are more devoted to physical comfort 
than they were in 1815; that they will feel the loss of 
the amenities of life which come from their surplus monies, 
whether little or much, most severely; and that the 
constant enjoyment of those amenities has to a certain 
extent softened them all, All, too, have become much 
more “sensible,” better able to compare risks and gains, 
and therefore less disposed to fight, either for the pleasure 
of it, or merely for the sake cf a victory which offers no 
advantages. And, finally, all have become much more 
sensitive as to the horrors which must accompany war, 
are more shocked by a list of killed and wounded, and, 
because they comprehend them better, have more sympathy 
for the physical sufferings of all engaged in actual opera- 
tions. The people see them fall, as it were, and they 
shiver at the sight in a perfectly novel way. 


Nevertheless, though we give their full weight to Mr. 
Kebbel’s views, as those of a man who with competent 
eyes has patiently observed Knglishmen for a long series 
of years, we differ from his conclusions. In the first 
place, we reject altogether his idea as to alliances. 
Britain may not find allies, but it will not be in conse- 
quence of any change in her inclination to find them. 
Forty years after the great war the people of this country 
accepted, and throughout a difficult war adhered to, two 
alliances, and one was with Napoleon III., a man whom 
every Englishman distrusted, and the other with Turkey, 
a State which to the majority of Englishmen even then 
represented social rottenness and political tyranny. Our 
people have since then probably become better men, and 
the abhorrence of Turkey has gone very deep, but were war 
once declared or certain they would, we believe, cast all 
sentiment to the winds, aecept help wherever they could 
get it, and make and keep agreements with any Power 
whatever, save possibly Turkey, which could put an 
effective army in the field. We feel sure, for example, 
that if the enemy were Russia, they would ally themselves 
with Japan, or, if France had also declared war, with any 
Power whatever which was willing to attack France by 
land or sea. They would allow those aliies to claim any 
reward they might desire, and would, in fact, arrange 
with them on just those purely business principles which 
Mr. Kebbel thinks they have for so long a period forgotten. 
The Spectator might oppose, but few other journals would, 
and both the people and Parliament would exhibit from 
the first that selfish contempt of every consideration 
except victory which it is the first evil consequence of 
every great war to produce. The British have too many 
Mahommedan and Pagan subjects to think much of 
religious differences; and they would believe, on rather 
doubtful evidence, that they could always prevent any 
allies from refusing quarter in the field, or oppressing a 
civil population. Nor do we believe that the new social 
organisation of Great Britain tends to weakness in war. 
If an aristocracy has a tenacity of its own, so has a 
democracy. The country gentlemen did not show more 
firmness in the war with Napoleon than the middle class, 
who exclusively rule India, did in the Great Mutiny—in 
the whole course of which not one suggestion of com- 
promise was so much as discussed—or than the “‘ common 
folk” of the United States did in the terrible war 
between North and South, which involved more carnage 
than our own war, and as great a draft upon the future 


there is. 





prosperity of the people. Democracy longs for success 
quite as much as aristocracy, is more confident, not less, 
that it will win in the end, and throws up at least as 
many competent and persistent leaders. Napoleon’s 
Generals were at least as good fighters as the nobles of 
Louis XIV., and the leading soldiers of the North, who 
were usually plebeians, defeated the leading soldiers of the 
South, who as slave-owners were essentially in their 
strengths and in their weaknesses aristocrats. In this 
country Clive was the son of an obscure squire, Nelson 
sprung from the very modest parsonage of Thorpe, and 
the Wellesleys, or Wesleys, though they had reached the Irish 
House of Lords, would on the Continent have been ranked 
as men but recently sprung from the people. The City of 
London was at least as determined in prosecuting the 
war as the aristocracy, the Army was raised from first 
to last by voluntary enlistment, and there never was a 
year in the whole war when, if the people had been 
resolutely set against its further prosecution, they could 
not have brought it to a close. What has altered since 
then that the people should refuse to go on with a struggle 
once begun ? 

The people, replies Mr. Kebbel, are more anxious about 
wages, a8 is shown by the action of the great Trade- 
Unions. Now is that true? We should have said it was 
the exact reverse of the truth. The one class which in 
1861-63 bore the frightful misery inflicted on Lancashire 
by the American Civil War was that of the cotton-spinners, 
which, while it hovered for two years on the verge of 
starvation, and was compelled to accept an outdoor relief 
which it thought shameful, never faltered for a moment 
in its adherence to the North, and endured the miseries of 
the war with a serene patience which extorted the admira- 
tion of the few Americans who had leisure to study, or 
even to observe it. If the members of the Trade-Unions 
have a virtue, it is the pertinacious courage with which 
they cling to their leaders in disaster, the calm way in 
which they accept for themselves and their families for 
months, or even years, on end allowances wholly insuffi- 
cient for comfort, rather than surrender what is often 
only an idea. If the workmen accept a national war 
as they accept a trade war, the chance of Great 
Britain being defeated for want of endurance pushed to 
its farthest limits will be small indeed; and why should 
they not accept it? Because, says Mr. Kebbel, they will 
no longer be led by gentlemen. Are the Trade-Union 
leaders gentlemen in his sense? The workmen will have 
matters more directly in their own hands than they ever 
had, their honour is just as directly involved as that of 
the gentry, and our only fear is that they will doggedly 
insist on victory with dramatic effects, when undramatic 
compromises would be much more to the permanent advan- 
tage of their country, which does not want to be hated 
through a generation as Germany has been by France. If 
the people do not approve a war, there will be no war, and 
if they do approve it, they will, Mr. Kebbel may depend 
upon it, be as stubborn as ever they were yet, stubborn 
as bull-dogs or non-commissioned officers of the Navy. 

Our fear for the English people in a war would be a 
different one from Mr. Kebbel’s. “ Grit” has not decayed 
here any more than courage, though there is a new 
tolerance for washy sentiment; but we are not so sure as 
to the judgment of the huge electoral body. It may 
think victory too much its due, and be ready to break any 
General who fails to secure it at once, or who is defeated 
under circumstances which reflect no discredit on either 
his daring or his skill. Great Kings and great aristo- 
cracies have been from the earliest times singularly fair 
in that matter, probably because they personally knew the 
men, and have been sure, therefore, that all had been done 
that could be done, and that they could find no better 
servants. The tendency of democracies, on the other 
hand, has been to send the unsuccessful to the guillotine, 
whether actual or professional, and to forget that defeat 
may be possible even when the General has made the 
wisest dispositions. The Americans, however, who are at 
least as democratic as we are, left the selection of their 
Generals to the chiefs of the State; and as regards the 
Navy, the people have only once that we can remember 
insisted on a choice. They thought, accurately as it 
turned out, that Nelson carried victory in his bosom, 
and insisted on his appointment; but they have rarely 
presumed to be certain that a less successful Admiral was 
disqualified for his post. They have not interfered in the 
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smallest degree with the Government of India throughout 
the vicissitudes of the Frontier War, though during that 
war they have fancied that lives were being uselessly 
thrown away. They will be calm enough, we hope, 
though dour in an hour of disaster; and if they are, we 
have no fear that they will not be steady enough fora cam- 
paign. And it is on them that the new conditions are ex- 
pected to exercise bad effects; for Mr. Kebbel, with all his 
pessimism, does not suggest that the men who actually 
fight have lost any of their ancient courage. All recent 
experience proves that in that respect the English, Scotch, 
and Irish are precisely what they always were, men who 
in battle are among the most resolute of earth’s children. 
They are not all heroes, nor all indifferent to danger, they 
require leadership, and they have a necessity for good 
food; but if they are fed and led they will stay for ten 
minutes fighting after any other troops in the world would 
have fallen back, and what can the country ask more ? 





MR. BALFOUR’S BENEFICES BILL. 


i leas position of the Benefices Bill is a striking 
illustration of the relative value of Ministerial 
and private Members’ advocacy. For we do not know 
how many Sessions measures similar to this in general 
scope and outline have been waiting the pleasure of the 
House of Commons. That House has not usually been 
hostile to them. On the contrary, it has read them a 
second time and referred them to the Standing Committee 
on Law. In fact, it has done exactly what it did on 
Monday with Mr. Balfour’s Dill, and, a few days earlier, 
with Mr. Lyttelton’s. It is in their several prospects that 
the difference lies. So long as a Benefices Bill was in the 
hands of a private Member everybody knew that it would 
be withdrawn at the end of the Session. Now and again 
its authors might get a chance of going on with it, but 
the only result of their success would be to defer the 
ultimate disappointment toa laterdate. It came all to the 
same in the end. Now the Bill belongs to the Govern- 
ment, and is certain to have days found for it and to be 
forwarded a stage whenever an opportunity occurs. The 
change is enough to make private Members protest that 
never again will they bring in a Bill or take the duties of 
the Government upon themselves. And yet they would 
be quite wrong if they did protest this. Their un- 
noticed or forgotten labours have not been really wasted. 
But for them it is most unlikely that Mr. Balfour’s Bill 
would have been introduced. The function of a private 
Member is not the same as it once was, but it is 
not for that reason unimportant. It is seldom that 
his efforts at legislation make much impression upon 
Parliament, but they may still make an impression on 
the Government. Year after year a measure is 
brought forward, and by and by the Leader of the 
House begins to see that there is some merit in it. The 
first indication of this is a civil word dropped in debate, 
followed perhaps by a promise to see if he can find a day 
for it. As by the time this is said every day is pretty 
well filled up, the value of the promise lies in the good- 
will to which it testifies, and the final and conclusive 
evidence of this goodwill is the announcement that the 
subject is to be mentioned in the Queen’s Speech. If there 
had been no private Members to prepare the way in this 
fashion, there would have been no Ministerial Benefices 
Bill. It is as truly the work of the men who have spent 
their time and strength over the failures of previous 
— as though their names were at the back of it 
to-day. 

Mr. Balfour’s Bill has the merits of being short and 
of avoiding issues which are either purely speculative 
or hopelessly unpractical. To the former kind belong 
the whole question of private patronage. It is one 
of those arrangements which, though it is not at all easy 
to defend in theory, has many advantages in practice. 
Its operation doubtless is reducible to no known law, 
but on the average of appointments it is found to insure 
the presence among the clergy of men who would 
have small chance of promotion at the hands of 
any public patron, while at the same time the Church 
would be the poorer by their remaining laymen. We 
may argue for ever about the improbability that a 
chance Peer or squire should be as good a dispenser of 
Ecclesiastical patronage as a Bishop, but when all is said 
the fact remains that we can point to men who are making 


proof of excellent qualities which but for the intervention 
of some private patron might have remained unknown 
Among unpractical questions which find no place in the 
Bill we may mention the superannuation of incumbents 
who are past their work. It may be very desirable that 
they should make way for younger and more vigoroys 
successors, but they cannot fairly be asked to do this at 
their own costs and charges. As the clergy hayg 
been constantly reminded of late, their incomes are 
derived from endowments, and as these endowments 
bear all, and more than all, the burdens that attach 
to other forms of property in land, it is only reason. 
able that they should share its solitary advantage, 
permanence of enjoyment. The retirement of in. 
cumbents through no fault of their own can never 
be arranged except in connection with a pension 
scheme. When we are able to offer to an old man who 
has worked well for something like half a century an 
adequate pension, we may consider how to enforce com. 
pulsory retirement upon aged incumbents. Till we have 
the money wanted for that purpose in hand it will be 
very much wiser to limit our efforts, as Mr. Balfour dogg 
in the present Bill, to getting rid of men whose short. 
comings have a graver origin than old age or infirmity. 


The debate on the second reading disclosed no serious 
opposition to the measure. Its rejection, indeed, was moved 
and seconded, but the only reason by which Mr. Brynmor 
Jones sought to justify his Motion was that so long ag 
the Church declines the boon of freedom offered her by 
the Liberationists, she ought to be pinned down to the posi. 
tion, or rather to the worst incidents of the position, she 
has chosen for herself. Mr. H. S. Foster, who seconded 
the Motion, did so on quite different grounds. Lis 
objection to the Bill is that it does not go far enough in 
the direction of reform. The powers of refusing institu- 
tion given to the Bishop are in his opinion too vague to 
make it at all likely that they will be exercised with the 
necessary uniformity. V7hat one Bishop may think a 
reason for rejecting a presentee may to another Bishop 
seem to be no reason. Mr. Foster might as well object to 
giving the Judges any discretion in the matter of sentences. 
It is a choice between two kinds of inequality,—the in- 
equality which comes from the rigid application of rules, 
and the inequality which comes from the elastic applica- 
tion of rules. Examples of both are to be found, but, on 
the whole, the chances that something like justice will be 
done are greater in the latter system than in the former. 
In other words, there must be a large amount of dis- 
cretion somewhere, and in an Episcopal Church the 
natural thing is to vest it in the Bishop. Still, there is 
more reason in the theory that the Bishops will be 
overlax in the exercise of their new powers than in the 
theory that they will be too severe. “I am firmly 
convinced,” said Mr. Balfour, “ that those who are afraid 
that the Bishops will exercise their powers harshly, and 
that in a doubtful case they will give a hostile rather 
than a favourable judgment, entirely mistake the conduct 
which usually commends itself to Bishops.” As a rule, 
we should say they will be more likely to err in the 
opposite direction,—to seek to escape the annoyance of 
an appeal to the Archbishop, of a quarrel with the patron, 
and of having after all to institute the man who has been 
objected to. 

The weakest of the arguments urged against this and 
similar Bills is the plea that they prohibit the sale 
of next presentations without forbidding the sale of 
advowsons. That the Bill would be improved by some 
limitation of the right of purchase, some indication as 
to classes of purchasers to whom some preference might 
be given or some objection raised, is quite possible. 
But the need of such provisions has been greatly 
lessened by the fall in the value of livings. Except 
for possession, the right of presentation to a benefice 
is not, we suspect, greatly sought after; and for 
possession, what is bought, as the law stands, is 
usually the right to present at the next vacancy. One 
main object of this and every other Benefices Bill is to 
forbid the sale of next presentations, and this most neces- 
sary reform will, we hope, deprive the sale of advowsons 
of their one thoroughly mischievous feature. To go 
further would be impossible, unless Parliament were pre- 
pared, as it certainly is not, to abolish private patronage. 
Without this the prohibition of sale would be in 








effect a law to keep the right of presentation to 
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a ‘benefice in the hands least likely to exercise it 
wisely. Where would be the advantage, for example, 
of leaving the advowson in the hands of a man who has 
been obliged to sell the estate with which it was formerly 
associated ? When the patron of a living is also a land- 
owner in the parish, he has obvious inducements to make 
a decent appointment. The opinicn of his neighbours and 
his tenants may not matter very much to him, but it will 
usually matter something; and whatever force there is 
in this consideration will not be operative on bankrupt 
atrons living abroad. Yet it is in the hands of 
this latter class of men that a simple prohibition of sale 
would tend to keep advowsons. No matter how fit a 
would-be purchaser might be to have the right of pre- 
sentation, no matter how excellent his motives for desiring 
to possess the right, the law would insist on its being 
retained by a man whose one wish was to get rid of it. 
Certainly the notions of some Church reformers are not 
of a kind to be easily “ understanded of the people.” 








DOES ANY ONE WISH TO SEE A GHOST? 
R. STEAD, who may now be considered the most 
prominent, if not the most distinguished, repre- 
sentative of spiritualism in this country, put out an idea 
on Monday in the Westnunster Gazette which, to us at least, is 
novel. He is quite sure from a multitude of letters which 
have been addressed to him on the subject of a recent book 
containing communications from the spirit-world, that a great 
number of persons, probably a majority, would rather not be 
placed in communication with the departed souls of those 
they have loved in this stage. They wish the separation to be 
final, at least as long as they are in the flesh, and bold that 
“stone-dead has no fellow” in their judgment. In short, 
they detest the notion of seeing or hearing from the most 
friendly ghosts. We shou!'d fancy that a good many of the 
letters are merely polite evasions of discussion, the writers 
not believing much in Mr. Stead, or bis spirit friend “ Julia; ” 
but assuming for \ue moment that they express real opinions, 
we wonder with a certain interest whether they are, as Mr. 
Stead inclines to believe, those of the majority. We doubt 
it greatly. We should say, on the contrary, that the desire to 
communicate with a dead person was in our day so widely 
diffused that the ancient horror of doing so had greatly died 
away, and that the true foundation of all the revived interest 
in spiritualism was precisely the wish of which Mr. Stead 
questions the existence. That wish proceeds from two causes, 
one being the old and incurable desire to search into the 
supernatural which has manifested itself at recurrent in- 
tervals during the three thousand years which have elapsed 
since King Saul died with all the force of a passion, 
and is probably one of the many diseased forms of 
curiosity; and the other an intense desire to obtain new 
and concrete evidence that the spirit, of which no man, 
however sceptical, really doubts the existence, does not die 
with the body. This desire, we believe, exists i the most 
unexpected quarters, including quite a number of persons who 
are genuinely pious. The grand doubt in the present day 
which crosses serious minds, when they have any doubts, is 
not whether a Being of infinite powers exists aud governs 
the universe, nor even whether Christ was a supernatural 
being, but whether men as a race, or at all events the 
majority of them, can hope to enjoy a second life. They do 
not exactly disbelieve in immortality, and they have fre- 
quently an especial reverence for the teachings of Christ 
upon the subject, but they see the argument against a resur- 
rection with painful clearness, and it creates a doubt, of 
which they would give the world, as the phrase is, to rid their 
minds. They fear either that man may die, as all other con- 
scious beings die, without reviving, or that, if spirit, like 
matt@r, is indestructible, it may, when free of the body, 
be ali pooled, so that, though there will be immortality in 
some sense, individual identity will disappear. They get 
puzzled, many of them, by dwelling on the intimacy of the 
relations between body and spirit, till they become unable to 
conceive how without a body te ego can be continuous, and 
end, most of them, either by faintly trusting “the larger 
hope,” as Tennyson put it, or by deliberately crushing down 
all thought upon the subject, as they crush down thought on 
the incompatibility of destiny and free will. ‘We cannot be 


use to plead Christ’s Resurrection to such persons, for the 
more they believe in it and in his supernatural character the 
more they doubt whether a prerogative which attached to 
him, and which, if the Gospel record is in any way true, he 
could and did communicate to others, was not a result of the 
very circumstance, the inherent divinity or direct mission from 
above, which separated him from all human beings. Theclergy, 
for obvious reasons, rarely encounter this state of feeling, or 
rather of thinking, but it has been the lot of the writer to 
meet with it in at least five persons, all of unquestionable 
piety, in whom it was the governing and worrying doubt, so 
dominent that it extinguished all others. In such minds the 
wish to obtain fresh and concrete evidence, to be as sure of 
the future as they are of the present, to be as aware, if it 
were only for five minutes, of a “ ghost” as they are aware of 
a friend, is a burning one which in many cases consumes their 
judgments. They do not want to “communicate” with a 
spirit, much less to cross-examine one, or to learn from it any 
secret, either of heaven or of that intermediate and educa- 
tional existence in which so many believe. They want simply 
to be sure that there is one, that they are not pursuing a will- 
o’-the-wisp, but may regulate their lives wisely in the strength 
of a thought which, once fully received, must always be the 
fly-wheel in the complex machinery of the mind. The idea of 
disliking to see a ghost is to them nonsensical. It would be 
to them a rapture, a new force born in the brain, a palliative 
for all mortal ills, a relief from the pain of thinking such as 
some men say follows reception into the Roman Church. 
They want to know that they will live again, and not merely 
to believe, and can see no road to such knowledge except 
actual perception—one calls it “seeing,” but that is a very 
limited and inaccurate word—of a spiritual person who is 
dead yet alive, gone yet present, disembodied yet sentient. 
They might be frightened by the perception, but they 
would bear the fright; they might be remorseful, 
but they would endure remorse; they might feel 
the things of earth too uninteresting, but they would en- 
counter the new pallidness of all around them, the lowered 
tone of every colour and interest in life, without a sigh. 
That, and no other, is the reason why so many Christian 
minds are conscious of an interest in spiritualism of which 
they cannot rid themselves, and which makes them lenient 
towards very evil pretenders, and tolerant of some of the 
most intolerable idiots that this world produces. (The 
writer ought to say that he is one of those who believe in 
a future state as strongly as in a present one, though he 
cannot get rid of a half-doubt, a shadow of doubt, so to 
speak, whether there are not many human beings, the 
majority of Chinamen, for example, who, being essentially 
of the earth earthy, die like fox-terriers or the flowers.) 


Mr. Stead seems to think, basing bis thought always on 
his correspondence, that a majority of persons hold that 
“ stone-dead has no fellow,” that they would rather resent, 
or be bored with, or be frightened by any communication 
after death even with those whom they had loved in this 
world. We suspect that as regards the majority of the 
cultivated of the present day, that idea is, in part at all 
events, imaginary. Why should they be resentful, or bored, 
or frightened either, any more than Swedenborg, or Lawrence 
Oliphant, or many another man who has passed much of 
life under the illusion that he had such experiences ? 
No doubt if the revenants—odd that we English should 
have no equivalent for that perfect word—were hostile, 
or tiresome, or alarming there would be resentment, 
or fear, or weariness, as there would be if he were an 
earthly being, but one’s lovers or friends, or even acquaint- 
ance, are usually, to ourselves at least, none of those 
things. No doubt also, if they were so changed as to appear 
other persons, or unrecognisable, or so gifted as to belong to 
another plane of existence, their presence would be a shock 
which would destroy all pleasure; but apart from those 
things, why should ordinary average people object to com- 
municate with those who have passed from earth? The un- 
accustomed is not always horrible, or even a cause of fear. 
Mr. Stead is a human being, we suppose, though he may be 
a very credulous one, and he feels no such dislike; and why 
should he attribute it to the remainder of mankind? That it 
exists among classes is true, because they are under the 
dominance of the old notion that a “spirit” which reveals 
itself is either hostile or is undergoing penance for sins com~ 
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mitted in this world; but once rid of that notion, which has 
no foundation either in reason or Revelation, the one spirit 
we know anything solid about being Christ after his cruci- 
fixion, fear disappears. If if were not so, how does it happen 
that thousands of persons all over Europe waste time and 
thought and energy in an inquiry which hitherto has proved 
as nearly futile as the search for the Philosopher’s Stone, or 
an elixir preventing disease and death? The fear of ghosts, 
once intensely real and operative, has, in fact, passed away 
like the fear of witches, and has given place to an intense 
curiosity which, like curiosity in genera], produces both 
good and evil results. It is an evil result that almost 
all who are attracted by spiritualism are apt to catch 
a disease of credulousness, amounting sometimes to 
mental aberration; it is a good result that the re- 
mainder inquire quietly and sharply into reported pheno- 
mena as they would inquire into the reported mention 
of a useful balloon, or of a boat that could travel for 
weeks in safety beneath the waves. They have had no 
result of value from their inquiries yet, possibly never will 
have any, it being quite probable that the veil is intended to 
be impenetrable ; but they certainly are not deterred by any 
fear, or any secret feeling that those who have passed had 
better keep away, that, in fact, “stone-dead has no fellow.” 
Kt is to the survivors that death is a misfortune, and to say 
they would rather that the veil were a final barrier is to attri- 
bute to them not only a secret callousness which in thousands 
of cases is untrue, but to proclaim.that they have them- 
selves no desire ever to live again. Yet if history may be 
trusted, with its endless record of creeds, the fear of annibila- 
tion is with all men one of the many instincts which help to 
keep the race alive. 





. 


BLANK VERSE. 

HE use of unrhymed verse is the special characteristic of 
English poetry. It is this more than anything else 
which separates our poetic literature from that of France and 
the literatures which France hasinflaenced. Our two greatest 
poets, Shakespeare and Milton, wrote far more in blank verse 
than in rhyme, and there is not a single great poet between 
Marlowe and Dryden, and between Cowper and Tennyson, 
except Byron, who does not owe some of his most signal 
triumphs to the use of blank verse. The English people— 
outside the eighteenth century—have been as fond of reading 
blank verse as the poets of writing it, and on the whole they 
have always liked what is good and condemned what is 
bad in the developments of that measure. They con- 
demned the curious attempt to introduce a stilted and 
pedantic use of alternate decasyllabic and hendecasyllabic 
lines after the model of the French Alexandrines which 
was made in the eighteenth century, and they appreciated 
the return to the Elizabethan freedom introduced by Keats, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth. Again, the genius of our people 
and of our literature prevented the abandonment of blank 
verse, which was in effect desired by Pope and his 
followers. Dr. Johnson, it will be remembered, had a positive 
hatred of blank verse. He quarrelled savagely with Bishop 
Percy, but when he was told that Percy preferred rhyme and 
condemned blank verse, he exclaimed: “If I had known that, 
I would have hugged him.” But though the greater public 
has been appreciative of blank verse, the critics, or rather 
the half -critics, have been, and are even at the present 
day, curiously ignorant of the true nature of blank verse, and 
have never failed to assault and decry any and every attempt 
to use blank verse freely and with a true regard to its higher 
barmonies. They have always, as it were, tried to put blank 
verse into an iambic strait - waistcoat, and so to spoil its 

charm and make it dull, dead, and monotonous. 


Blank verse means essentially merely unrhymed verse, but it 
has come in common speech to mean that unrhymed ten- 
syllable iambic line in which Shakespeare wrote his plays and 
Milton his epic. It is of this blank verse that we shall treat 
first, saying afterwards something of the attempts that have 
been made by our poets to write in other unrhymed metres. 
Oar blank-verse line of ten syllables began by being purely and 
simply iambic. Every line began with an unaccented syllable 
and ended with an accented, and the feet moved with absolute 
regularity. (We speak of “accented” and “unaccented” as 
these are the words generally used, but the correct expression 
is, of course, “emphatic” and “ unemphatic.”) But blank 





verse had not been invented ten years before people noticed 
the monotony and dullness of these regular beats. An early 
Elizabethan critic spoke of the blank-verse line ag 3 
“drumming decasyllabon.” That is an excellent phrase, 
The correct iambic line is intolerable if the drumming “ gg 
diim, dé dim, dé dim, dé dim, dé dim,” is maintained with. 
out break. The dramatists, whether consciously or uncon. 
sciously, soon realised this, and broke away from the regular 
iambic tread. Peele and Green were monotonously iambic, but 
Marlowe quickly emancipated himself, while Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and all the greater Elizabethang 
gave themselves an absolute freedom. What may haye 
been their theory we do not know, but their practice 
was to distribute the accents almost at will in a ten. 
syllable line. As long as the last word in a ten. 
syllable line was accented, and as long as they got in 
five accents in all, they were satisfied. In addition, they 
often added—influenced, no doubt, by the example of the 
double rhyme in rhymed verse—an unaccented syllable at 
the end of their ten-syllable line, and this made it eleven 
syllables long. Fletcher is, of course, the greatest devotee of 
this weak or female ending, as it is called. He often wrote 
whole passages without any ten-syllable lines. Take the great 
passage in which Ordella describes death :— 
“ Children begin it to us, strong men seek it, 
And Kings from height of all their painted glories 
Fall, like spent exhalations, to this centre ; 
And those are fools that fear it, or imagine 
A few unhandsome pleasures or life’s profits 
Can recompense this place ; and mad that stay it, 
Till age blow out their lights, or rotten humours 
Bring them dispersed to the earth.” 
As we have said, within the ten-syllable or eleven-syllable 
line of five accents, the Elizabethan poets used complete 
freedom in their arrangement of the feet. Sometimes they 
gave the verse a special character by starting with a trochee 
instead of an iamb—this is indeed the commonest variation— 
and sometimes, though more rarely, they so arranged the 
accents in an eleven-syllable line as to give the effect of 
an English accentual Sapphic of the “Story, God bless you! 
I have none to tell, Sir,” kind. Shakespeare has several such 
lines— 
“Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition,” 
and Fletcher was always dropping into this Sapphic rhythm, 
as in— 
“ Sister, I reap the harvest of my labours,” 
or— 
“We are too base and dirty to deserve thes.” 
Webster was what one of his contemporaries called exceed- 
ingly “licentious ” in his blank verse. Sach lines as— 
“Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died young; ” 
will not for a moment scan as plain iambics, for the good 
reason that plain iambics they are not, and no tapping of 
fingers or feet on table or floor will make them so. Bat 
though the Elizabethans gave themselves so great a license 
within the limit of their ten or eleven syllable line, they were 
always restrained by the essential control of harmony. 
Though they recognised that a line was not good merely 
because it was correctly iambic, they recognised also that if it 
was not iambic it must be melodious. Hence they never broke 
through the iambic cadence without satisfying the ear. They 
were not so foolish as to think that a line was good merely 
because it was irregular. Milton in his blank verse adopted 
all the metrical devices of the Elizabethans, and added fresh 
perfections of his own. “ Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise 
Regained” are full of lines which would drive absolutely 
crazy those modern critics who think that every line of 
blank verse which cannot be broken on the Procrustean 
bed of iambic cadence is bad verse. Fortunately most 
modern critics leave Milton unread, if not unwritten of, and 
hence they are not called upon to essay the dangerous, nay 
desperate, task of getting an iambic scansion out of such 
lines as— 
“ Burnt after them to the bottomless pit.” 
“ Shook the arsenal and fulmined over Greece.” 
“Suffering, abstaining, quietly expecting.” 
“ Fairer than feigned of old or fabled since.” 


It must not for a moment be supposed that these lines are 
instances of Milton’s carelessness. On the contrary, whether 
right or wrong, they are the deliberate results of a highly con- 





scious art. Milton wrote the lines because they specially pleased 
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his ear, not because he bad forgotten for the moment the tune 
«“gé dam, dé dim.” When, then, our critics fall foul of 
our modern poets because their lines will not scan—by which 
they mean scan iambically—they are making an error in 
criticism, and attacking Milton and the Elizabetbans also. 
What they should attack is want of melody, not want of the 
iambic fall. The question is—Is the ear pleased? not—Does 
the line go by a rule?—which after all is not really the rule. 
No doubt many modern poets in their struggle to get away 
from conventionality, use blank-verse forms which are licen- 
tious without being harmonious, and they are, of course, to be 
corrected for such faults. Let us, however, never condemn a 
poet merely because his verse is not as strictly iambic in 
structure as Doctor Johnson’s “Irene.” It is part of a poet’s 
business to be perpetually trying to increase the scope and 
power of the measures he uses. It is better to fail every 
now and again in such an attempt than to keep always the 
beaten track of a conventional and well-worn prosody. 

A few words as to the attempts to write other forms of 
blank verse than the ten-syllable iambic. How comes it that 
we have not unrhymed eight or six syllable iambics or un- 
rhymed dactyls, trochees, and anapwsts? The inquiry is a 
very curious one. Except for the various attempts to write 
English hexameters and pentameters — attempts usually 
spoiled by the desire to imitate a Latin measure instead of 
making a new English one on somewhat similar lines—and a 
few experiments like those of Shelley and Southey in what 
is really rhythmic prose, there is extremely little English 
poetry written in unrhymed metres which have not an 
iambic decasyllabic basis. Practically, we have no un- 
rhymed lyrical measures. (The choruses in “ Samson 
Agonistes” are not lyrics.) One might have expected to find 
agood many attempts to discard rhyme in those eight-syllable 
and six-syllable iambics which have been so dear to our 
rhyming poets. Curiously enongh, however, the only attempt 
we can recall was made by Shakespeare,—an attempt, which, 
as far as we know, has escaped the critics. In the dialogue 
between Richard III. and Anne, Shakespeare deliberately 
uses a six-syllable blank-verse line. There is no doubt of 
the fact. The lines read like a sort of duet in a blank-verse 
madrigal :-— 

“ Anne. I would I knew thy heart. 
Glo. ’Tis figured in my tongue. 
Anne. I fear me both are false. 
Glo. Then man was never true. 
Anne. Well, well, put up your sword. 
Glo. Say then my peace is made. 
Anne. That shall you know hereafter. 
Glo. But shall I live in hope ? 
Anne. All men I hope live so. 
Glo. Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 
Anne. To take is not to give.” 


It is curious that no poet has ever taken this hint, and tried 
to develop the strange lilt of these verses into a fixed 
measure. But this is by no means Shakespeare’s only attempt 
at lyrical blank verse. Tennyson obtained an excellent 
lyrical melody out of iambic blank verse in “Tears, Idle 
Tears,” and in the experiments that preceded it, by 
grouping three lines together. But Shakespeare had done 
the same in the blank verse lyric which has for its 
refrain “Thou hast not loved.” If we turn from the iambic 
to the trochaic metre, we shall see that this measure has 
been almost entirely neglected by the poets who have used 
blank verse. Longfellow used it in “ Hiawatha,” but his 
use was tame and mannered and has not been followed. 
Yet here is the seed out of which we are sure that the most 
exquisite metrical effects might be produced. Browning, 
though few people seem to have noticed it, has written one 
superlatively beautifal and melodious poem in trochaic blank 
verse. But then Browning concealed his trochees in a ten- 
syllable line with a weak or female ending, which to those 
who only count syllables, and do not allow the verse to ring 
in the ear, looks like an ordinary blank-verse line. In 
reality its only likeness consists in the fact that it cuvers 
as much space in the page :— 
“ Raphael wrote a century of sonnets. 
Wrote them with a silver-pointed pencil, 
Else he only used to draw Madonnas.” 

It is strange, again, that this metrical hint has never been 
taken up and developed. Equally strange is the fact that 


his dactylic unrhymed verse, he has had so few imitators. 
Consider his :— 
“ Yes, we arraign her; but she, 

The weary Titan, with deaf 

Ears, and labour-dimmed eyes, 

Regarding neither to right 

Nor left, goes passively by, 

Staggering on to her goal ; 

Bearing onshouldcrs immense, 

Atlantean, the load, 

Well nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate.” 
Those lines have as much “go” and vigour and melody as if 
they were rhymed, but, unless it be Mr. Henley, who has 
tried to develop this measure? We have called it dactylic 
because the dactyl is the dominant foot,—the foot that 
is heard and controls the measure. We should be in- 
clined to say, however, that the metre is in blank 
verse what the couplets of “Christabel” are in rhyme. 
There are in the “weary Titan” measure three accents in 
each line, but the poet is free to fit each accent with one or 
with two unaccented syllables at pleasure. That is, 
he may use two dactyls and an iamb, or three trochees, or 
one anapwst one iamb and one trochee, as he can best serve 
the needs of his verse. In our opinion, however, Matthew 
Arnold’s structure is too loose for the metre. If the measure 
is to be written at its best the dactylic movement should 
predominate. It certainly does in all the passages in which 
Matthew Arnold was most successful. 


We have only touched the fringe of a vast subject—we 
have said nothing of Collins and nothing of Clough—and 
yet we have probably said more than those of our readers 
who are not metrical enthusiasts will care to read. We shall 
conclude with an appeal to the poets of the present genera- 
tion to take up unrhymed lyrical and elegiac measures, and 
develop them. Mr. Watson has written some hexameters and 
pentameters, and some short-lined dactylics of super-excellent 
melody. Why should he not attempt to give us something in 
octosyllabic iambics? or again, why should he not bring to 
perfection our existing blank-verse trochaic, or the metre of 
“the weary Titan”? Itisin the use of new measures—not 
merely new forms of stanza—that the younger poets will find 
an escape from their chief difliculty,—the liability to echo the 
mighty dead. Poets, it is true, always are saying and always 
must say the same things, for they deal with the unchangeable, 
—human emotion. Still, they must say them in a new way and 
with a new edge. If they can develop a new march of words 
they will find it far easier to be original. Of course we do 
not suggest that they should all instantly forswear the 
existing metres. We merely desire that they should not 
allow themselves to be kept prisoners in the old domains, but 
should sometimes use their art to discover as well as to 
elaborate. 





THE SNOW CAMEL. 

HE Times of Tuesday last contains an interesting 
“appreciation” of an unfamiliar animal by Mr. Carl 
Hagenbeok, the proprietor of the Thierpark at Hamburg, 
and the greatest importer of wild animals both into Europe 
and America. “The best animal for the Klondike climate,” 
he writes, “is the big Siberian camel. These camels 
transport all merchandise from China to Russia, and can 
stand Siberian cold as well as the greatest heat. They never 
need shelter, and sleep out in the deep snow...... They 
can carry from 5cwt. to 6cwt., and also go in harness and 
pull as much asa big horse. They can cross mountains as 
well as level country. As for the difficulty of procuring 
them, there is none. I can deliver as many as may be wanted 
for £40 apiece in London or Grimsby, or £60, duty paid, in 
New York.” The two-humped Bactrian camel, of which Mr. 
Hagenbeck speaks, is the only beast of burden, not excepting 
the reindeer, of which Englishmen have absolutely no 
practical experience. It was not procurable for the Afghan 
wars, even the native Afghan camel being a descendant of 
the Southern breed which has migrated to the hills, while the 
snow camel keeps north of the Central Asian line. The 
Russians are in fact the only Europeans who are acquainted 
with this universal beast of transport of Northern Asia, 
while in Europe itself it has not been seen since the revolt of 

the Tartars in the reign of the Empress Catharine. 
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Tartars fled from the banks of the Volga to the Great 
Wall of China, their herds of snow camels alone saved 
the remnant of the people; and when, after five months, 
the flying horde, reduced from six hundred thousand to 
three hundred and fifty thousand souls, together with the 
pursuing Bashkirs, plunged into the waters of the Lake of 
Tengis, “like a host of lunatics pursued by a host of 
fiends.” They were still riding on the camels on which 
they had started in the snows of winter, and crossed the ice 
of the Russian rivers. “Ox, cow, horse, mule, ass, sheep, or 
goat, not one survived,” writes De Quincey, “ only the camels. 
These arid and adust creatures, looking like the mummies 
of some antediluvian animals, without the affections or 
sensibilities of flesh and blood—these only lifted their 
speaking eyes to the Eastern heavens, and had to all appear- 
-mce come out of this long tempest of trial unscathed and 
aardly diminished.” These “innumerable camels” were all 
of the Bactrian breed, and evidence of the extremes of cold 
and heat endured in this enterprise of the Kalmucks may be 
found in the fact that during the beginning stages of the 
flight circles of men, women, and children were found frozen 
stiff round the camp fires in the morning, while in the last 
stage the horde passed for ten days through a waterless 
desert with only an eight-days’ supply, and yet arrived 
“without sensible loss ” of these creatures on the shore of the 
Chinese lake. 


The constant references to the Bactrian camels made by 
De Quincey, and his careful repetition of their distinctive 
name, show his appreciation of the part they played. But 
in the end he is still under the dominion of the accepted 
opinion about camels in general. They are “arid and 
adust ”—creatures of the sand and the hot desert, rather 
than of the mountain and the cold desert or steppe, and 
the South Siberian snows. It is this distinction of habit 
and habitat which gives novelty to Mr. Hagenbeck’s letter 
in the Times. The physical barrier of the Himalayas 
and the Hindoo-Khoosh not only separates the two 
species with a completeness not seen in the case of any 
other breed of domesticated animal, and has relegated one 
solely to the use of the yellow men, and the other to the 
service of the black or brown men. The one-humped camel 
of the South has migrated under do .estication into the 
Afghan hills; there it has developed a tbick coat of hair and 
a power of climbing, but neither the sturdiness nor the cold- 
resisting powers of the Bactrian species. From Afghanistan 
the Southern camel has followed the trade-routes into 
Turkestan. There, too, it has been acclimatised; but it is 
not the indigenous animal, and cannot adapt itself to the 
extreme cold of South Siberia or the trade-route from East 
to West. On the other hand, the love of the Siberian camel 
for cold and the inhospitable steppes is even more strongly 
marked than that of the Southern species for the lands of sun 
and heat. It makes no Southern invasion of the Indian 
plain, and such caravans as do penetrate to the Indus Valley 
come through Afghanistan in the cold season and return 
before the summer. The Southern species, with its indiffer- 
ence to thirst and heat, makes the stronger appeal to the 
imagination. But the camel of the North, which can endure 
not only thirst, but freezing ccld, long spells of hunger, and 
a bed of snow, is not only the stronger, but the better 
equipped species. Before the summer heat it sheds its coat. 
But by September it grows a garment of fur almost 
as thick as a buffalo robe, and equally cold-resisting. 
It is far morely strongly built than the Southern camel. It 
does not “split” when on slippery ground, though it falls on 
moist, wet clay which yields to the foot. On ice and frozen 
snow it stands firmly, and can travel far, partly because it 
has developed a harder foot-pad than the Southern species, 
partly because it has a kind of claw-toe projecting beyond the 
pad of the foot. It is said that the cross between the male 
Bactrian and the female Arabian camel is among the best, but 
that when the parentage is reversed the progeny is useless. 
Major Leonard, who notes this belief of camel-breeders, states 
that many years ago General Harlan marched two thousand 
Bactrian camels four hundred miles, crossed the Indian 
Caucasus in ice and snow, and lost only one animal, and that 
by an accident. 


The superiority of the Northern over the Southern camel 
can be accounted for on logical grounds. On the high 


. . - . ii 
the camel is in its native home. There, on the plain of 


Tsaidam, the wild camel has at last been found; and in this 
arid, cold, and waterless region, where the herds are said 
to travel seventy miles to drink, it still maintains itself 
though the Tartars kill it for its flesh and skin, Prejvalski, 
while doing full justice to the endurance and hardiness of the 
Bactrian camel, insists too much on its affinity with the wilg 
species. “If confined in an enclosure, although supplicq 
with the best of food, the camel will pine and die,” he Writes, 
This is not correct, for the Bactrian camel thrives in a smal} 
enclosure at the Zoo, and, if not overfed, lives long and uge. 
fully in menageries. It can also stand a sea-voyage. Nothing 
but too much comfort or a damp climate seems to hurt it, 
For food it prefers dry salty plants and bushes, and grows 
sick and lean on good pasture. The salty efflorescence of the 
steppes is eagerly eaten by it, and in this country it prefers 
dry food, especially wheat-straw, and hay. Prejvalski’s 
camels would eat almost anything,—straw, bleached bones, 
old pack-saddles, straps, and leather. The Mongols told him 
of camels which had been without food for a long time, ang 
then devoured an old tent belonging to their owner, They 
even ate meat and fish, and one of the traveller’s camels mado 
a meal of the bird-skins ready for stuffing. 


The strongest proof that this is a beast made to endure 
not heat but cold, not the hot sands but the frozen snows, is 
the method of management adopted by the Mongol owners of 
the herds. ‘ Nothing will induce an experienced Mongol to 
undertake a journey on camels in the hot season,” writes 
Prejvalski. But from the end of September throughout the 
winter they cross deep snow, climb mountains, and perform 
services unequalled by any other animal. They carry tea. 
chests weighing from 4 cwt. to 5 cwt., can scale passes 12,000 ft, 
above the sea-level—Prejvalski’s camels crossed eight of 
these in a journey of six hundred and sixty miles—and 
are driven in carts and ridden. In summer they are 
watered every forty-eight hours, in winter they can de 
without water for eight days. They are not only hardy, 
but long-lived. A Mongol camel begins to earn his living 
at four years old, and will carry the same burden until 
from twenty five to thirty. Some live to be useful for some 
years beyond this limit. In the tea-caravans from Kalgan 
the camels make two journeys each winter, and earn £7 per 
camel. As most of their food is picked up en route, this leavesa 
good profit to the Mongol owners. Though these camels are 
owned in hundreds of thousands by the tribes of Central 
Asia, and are constantly in movement by the caravan routes, 
the direction of them is almost/universally from East to 
West or West to East, and the caravans do not enter 
China beyond the limits of the steppe. This accounts for 
their being out of touch with all English trade and travel, 
and renders it difficult to understand whence Mr. Hagen- 
beck can get as many as he pleases. The answer is,—at 
Tiflis. This is the terminus of the caravan route, and the 
present western limit of the wanderings of the Bactrian 
camel. There they come in thousands every year, arriving 
in the depth of winter, and leaving before the snows melt 
on the southern slope of the Caucasus. There, after the 
caravans have unloaded, the camels can be bought cheap, 
and be shipped from the Black Sea coast, to which they are 
brought either by raid or road. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
SPRING ON THE NORTH DOWNS. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE “§pxcTaToR.”] 

Srr,—It is a wonderful stretch of country, this high belt 
which runs far east and west outside the southmost fringe of 
the great Metropolis. Again and again the lover of Nature 
returns to find in these rolling hills, and wind-swept 
heaths, these secluded commons and silent fir-groves, & 
kind of attraction entirely lacking in other parts of Eng- 
land, very beautiful though they be. There is an air of vld- 
world loneliness abont it all; so near it is to the strenuous life 
of the great city whose smoke-pall hangs day and night over 
the river valley to the north; and yet so utterly remote 
in every important respect. It is here that one may still 
walk for hours through open field and moorland and meet 
only the shepherd. It is here that some of the rarest wild 








plateaus, steppes, and deserts of Mongolia and South Siberia 





birds of England still find seclusion and sanctuary. Four 
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id 
lf, 
i, qs from a world with which we have neither dealings nor 
” communication. The trains stay not here; they hurry on as 
id through a wilderness ; they are bound for the distant plains 
d beneath the horizon, for the towns and cities of men which 
5. Jean against the southern sea. 

‘ To-day the spring air is pleasant and warm in the 
a gheltered combes. The early violets, and even occasional 
primroses, shine with unusual colour in the sunny spaces 
beneath the bare, wind-swept hedgerows where the dark 
ancropped sloe-bushes are already breaking into white. 
Down in the valley below, where the tall trees rise round 
the farm buildings, the elms seem transfigured. In the 
distance they look as if a purple light had fallen upon them: 
| it is the flushing of the myriad buds already swelling as 
| the soft spring air draws the life-giving sap upwards into the 
branches and the smallest twigs. The long clean pastures 
slope away on every side, rolling now upwards in rounded 
shoulders, dipping now away into deep combes where the 
long shadows of the early year still rest upon the land. From 
the copse on the hillside the clear piping notes of the thrush 
fall strangely loud on the ear: Be-quick, be-quick! Cherry- 
dew, cherry-dew! the notes come down the breeze. Nearer, 
from a dark holly-tree which stands like a sentinel in the 
hedge, the rich, melancholy warble of the blackbird seems 
to suggest a joy too chastened after winter sorrows 
to readily find vent in boisterous song. The tinkle of 
the sheep-bell, mingled with the smell of sheep, comes 
down from above. The shepherd is moving the wattles to 
form another pen; you watch him as he works on and on, 
slow, stolid, untiring, unthinking. Like all that have 
remained on the land, he belongs to another age and another 
world. As youclimb higher the air comes sweet and dry from 
off the land; over the chalk, the peat, and the moorland, through 
the pines, the dead bracken, and the dry heather it has come. 
On the other side of the hedge the ploughman is breaking 
the upland pasture; the patient team plods slowly up the 
steep furrow, the rooks rising lazily in front only to take 
up position again in the fresh-opened earth bebind. 


On the further side of the ficld, is the spot where in 
May last the nightingales sang against each other under the 
stars. It is all silent now; the birds will not arrive for 
some weeks yet. Part of the copse has been cut down in the 
winter, and the dark earth is bare save in the great green 
patches where the wild hyacinths, already in brief possession, 
will soon cover it with fragrant blue. The bare ash and hazel 
poles are ready stacked, bound in bundles according to size. 
A few shapely oaks have been left standing, but others have 
been felled, and the trunks lie prostrate, bare and bleached, 
for the bark has been stripped off for the Bermondsey 
tanneries. We are out again on the upland pastures, where 
the larks congregate in summer, and the melancholy call 
of the lapwing haunts the ear in winter. The former have 
already returned ufter their winter migration, and the air is 
fall of the sound of song overhead. Ever and anon the loud 
droning hum of the early insect comes out of the sunny dis- 
tance to die away again into silence. The young grass is 
already green and crisp, its smooth clean surface still unseason- 
ably untidy with many a bedraggled thorn-bush dropped here 
by jealous hands in the autumn to wreck the night-poacher’s 
net. 


Where the ground slopes into the hollow at the other side 
the willows are already aglow and fragrant with early cat- 
kins. Here the great humble-bee queens, sole representa- 
tives now of all their kind in the land, are early at work, 
filling the air with their drowsy music. You stoop under 
the drooping bushes; it is a bed of shingle underneath, 
but it has held the water in a large shallow pool, into which 
the willows dip their branches. At the other end, where 
tufts of last season’s rushes rise withered and sodden from 
the peaty bottom, the water is ruffled as if a storm had 
raised it into miniature waves. A subdued sound comes 
across the pool, a confused gurgling, croaking, and splashing. 
A nearer view, and the pond is seen to be thickly inhabited 
beneath the surface. Yet it is neither fish nor fowl that troubie 
the waters; it is a great army of frogs come here to spawn. 
For nights and days, through all obstacles, from far and near, 
the fever of spring in their cold veins has urged the 
Batrachians, after their winter sleep, towards this lonely 
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ilway systems burrow through the land, but the | 
muffled shriek of the locomotive rises from the deep cutting | 





trysting place. No thought of food have they as yet; the 
fierce heat and lust of life is upon them. It is one of the 
most wonderful sights of the spring. Many are spent and 
dead in the midst of so much life, their bleached bodies showing 
clearly through the water against the dark bottom. The 
newly deposited spawn forms great banks in places; it 
occupies small space at first, but it soon absorbs great quan- 
tities of water, swelling out into large masses of transparent 
jelly, studded, as it were, with dark shot-grains. 

But the air grows chilly apace. The short spring day is 
already closing in, and the sun has disappeared long ago behind 
the shoulders of the hills. Weare back again on the long white 
road which winds downwards tothe valley. Noman meets us; 
no sound falls on the ear save still the tinkle of the sheep-bell 
in the distance, and now the shrill cackle of the blackbird seek- 
ing a roosting place for the night. The fresh, keen air and the 
long hours on the wind-swept uplands have made us con- 
scious of other wants, and the red light of the little lonely 
railway-station looms out at last a welcome signal in the 
waning day. We have reached the bourne of another world 
separated from that out of which we have come by an entire 
epoch of human evolution.—I am, Sir, &c., 

March, 1898. BENJAMIN KIpD. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
RUSSIAN REINDEER FOR KLONDIKE. 


[To Tue Eprror oF THE “SpecTaTor.’’] 

Srr,—My attention has been called to an interesting article, 
called “Reindeer for Klondike,” which appeared in the 
Spectator of January 22nd. It would seem from recent reports 
that the United States Government has renounced its inten- 
tion of sending relief to the Klondike emigrants, and is, 
disposing of the material collected, which includes over five 
hundred reindeer. But it is surely a pity to do this. No one 
who has had practical experience of the qualities of the rein- 
deer can fail to realise how extremely useful these animals 
would prove in such a region; and my object in writing is to 
emphasise before it is too late the advantage to the miners 
themselves of securing these rejected teams. Without feeling 
sure that your remark on the Norwegian formula, “a good rein- 
deer will travel a hundred miles a day over frozen snow,” is 
not overstated, there can be no question that once these 
deer were got to the front they would afford a cheap and 
most effective means of transport. Though I have not been 
actually at Klondike, I think I know the character of the 
region, and that reindeer would there be quite at home; cer- 
tainly the lichen which supports the cariboo is all a reindeer 
asks. 

Ido not share the objections to reindeer which I am told 
have been raised by Mr. Carl Hagenbeck in favour of the camel. 
The very nature of the reindeer’s food—dry and compressible 
“ moss ”—renders it particularly easy to pack, and, as is well 
known, reindeer can for a time be “ trained off” on to dried 
chopped grass and are very fond of fish. One has but to turn 
to the pages of Nordenskiéld’s Spitsbergen journey to see how 
successfully food can be carried. Nordenskidld’s deer were so 
little affected by their food and confinement that on the first 
opportunity they stampeded like wild ones, and were lost. 
(This was simply due to carelessness.) 

The Norwegian reindeer is a very poor thing beside the 
larger Russian form, and, as I have driven these for weeks 
on end, I do kuow what they can do. Those whom the 
question may interest will find a very full account of 
the Russian reindeer’s ways, management, and power 
of endurance in “Ice-bound on Kolguev,” a book I 
wrote about two years ago, when | was fresh from their 
country. The reindeer is always associated in English 
thought with winter and snow. But in the summer they are, 
in an open and trackless district, at least as useful. Five 
Russian reindeer, harnessed abreast, will pull a sleigh con- 
taining two persons, or their equivalent weight, at a trot over 
grass, moss, and swamp even in the hot days of summer. 
They are exceedingly easy to drive, and one man seated on 
the leading sleigh can without trouble convoy a train of six 
sleighs, each team being hitched to the back of the sleigh in 
front. Iam speaking also of the Samoyed type of sleigh on high 
runners; a Lapp sleigh is comparatively useless. 

The centre of the Samoyed reindeer life is the village of 
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Askino, on the Pechora. It has not, I believe, been visited by 
any of wy countrymen (except by the half-dead members of a 
shipwrecked crew many years ago), bat I have described it some- 
what carefully in a little book which will shortly be published 
called “A Northern Highway of the Tsar.” From this 
village Samoyed reindeer could easily be brought to Mezen, 
on the White Sea, and shipped thence in June, when 
the ice breaks up. Or, if required earlier, could be 
driven across the White Sea, by way of the Solovetskii 
Islands, or round its base, past Kandalak and Kem, and 
finally shipped from Vard6. Then they would go by sea 
to Halifax or to Fort Churchill, on the Hudson Bay, 
and so to the Canadian Pacific Railway, or even to Klondike 
by the north. Theycould be obtained far more cheaply than 
the Norwegian deer. I went very carefully into this question 
with the Russian traders, in view of a possible Samoyed 
Exhibition in London. One hundred reindeer could be 
purchased and brought to Mezen for 1,000 roubles (10 roubles 
apiece is their price)=£100; and each Samoyed driver (who 
would insist on bringing his wife and dogs with him—the 
women are as clever with the deer as the men) would want a 
clear present of 300 roubles. It can be done any day with 
the help and goodwill of the Russian Government, and I 
should like to see the experiment tried.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE. 
2 Whitehall Gardens, Westminster, March 7th. 





THE DISTRESS IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ) 

Srr,—May I beg a small space in your columns to call the 
attention of your readers to the present shocking distress in 
the West of Ireland? The following extracts are from an 
article in the Daily Nation of February 25rd. The locality 
referred to is the parish of Carraroe, County Galway :— 

“The whole parish of about 750 families is practically without 


means of subsistence...... There is no comparison with the 
distress at present prevailing, except that which prevailed in 
1647... - There is already an outbreak of English cholera 


both on the mainland and on the islands, and the children are 
suffering from an outbreak of mumps. Many of the families are 
depending on one meal a day, consisting of Indian meal, the price 
of which is in many cases given out of private charity. The 
islanders suffer from a scarcity of fuel, except on one island there 
is no turf, and there is no money to buy any. At the best of 
times the people of these districts live principally on potato 
helped out by a little fish. The land is bog of the very worst 
description. The only industry is kelp making, and that has 
failed through competition from Norway and Sweden. The only 
boats for fishing purposes are canvas corraghs. They have no 
potatoes left for food, nor any for seed.” 

Relief work, by a curious rule, is only given to ‘‘heads of 
families.” An old woman, in wretched health, was found. 
earning, by carrying stones for road-making, the sum of 10d. 
a day, by which she had to support herself and four sons. 
This family has no bed at all to sleep on. Other families 
were found sleeping in their rags on the clay floor. Thestate 
of the children is pitiable indeed, many of them unable to 
attend school for want of clothes; indeed, many of the people 
are almost naked. It is probable that even the relief works, 
small help as they are, may soon fail owing to the opposition 
of the Oughterard Guardians to contribute any more money 
out of the already overburdened rates ; and the present private 
charity funds are as a drop inthe ocean Contributions of 
money or clothes will be most thankfully received by the 
parish priest, the Rev. John Healy, at Carraroe, County 
Galway, who is doing his utmost to keep, if possible, these 
wretched people from actual starvation. Trusting there may 
be a generous and immediate response, and some organised 
future relief also through this appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. Parron. 


[This letter should be read in connection with Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s statement in Parliament during the debate on the 
Address.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE DREAD OF THE DRAMATIC. 


(To tHE EpiroR oF THE “SPrEcTaTOR.”’] 
S1r,—May I suggest that one point seems to me overlooked 
in your interesting article with the above title, though the 
mention of it will not, I fear, help one to arrive any nearer 
to “the final reason which makes Englishmen desire to 
eliminate the dramatic element” ? 
stitious ” element in manv of the race. 


I refer to the “super- 








certain natures, that prevents them from doing unngug 
actions, generous or otherwise, viz, some idea that, havin 
done some uncommon act, “something” may “happen” to 
them afterwards? The memory at once intensifies this fear 
by recalling Mr. X, who, after doing some specially 
generous act, met with some serious accident, fatal or other. 
wise. Bearing on this, I may refer to a slang expression 
one constantly hears after unusual actions by certain People, 
“So-and-so must be going to die” or “going up aloft.” That 
it is not a very recently evolved phase of the English 
character is attested by a passage in Shakespeare’s Measure 
for Measure, Act i, Scene 1, where the Duke, speaking of 
going privily away, says :— 
“T love the people 

But do not like to stage me to their eyes, 

Though it do well, I do not relish well 

Their loud applause, and Aves vehement. 

Nor do I think the man of safe discretion 

That does affect it.” 
—TI an, Sir, &c., 


Louth, Lincolnshire, J. LARDER, 





THE CAT IN LITERATURE. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “ Srecrator.”’ | 


Srr,—In reference to your fine article under the heading of 
‘‘The Cat in Literature,” in the Spectator of February 2étb, 
perhaps it may be interesting for your readers to know that 
M. Taine, the late French historian and philosopher, proved 
also a poet once in his lifetime, and the poet of his cats? 
Three of his pet animals inspired him with a set of sonnets, 
magnificent alike in form and in thought (almost unknown, | 
may add, even to the French reader), where a whole philo- 
sophic doctrine underlies some delightful pieces of description, 
If I may be allowed to quote a few lines in support of mp 
statement, let me choose the two sonnets entitled “ La Philo. 
sophie ” and “ La Pratique” :— 
“La PHILOSOPHIE. 
Deux sages ont connu la vérité supréme; 
Mais chacun dément l’autre et le condamne & tort ; 


L’un nous dit: ‘ Soutiens-toi, seis patient et fort.’ 
Et l'autre: ‘ Sois heureux, jouis & instant méme.’ 


Epicure et Zénon, sur l’antique triréme, 

Ont serré de trop prés ou 1’un ou lautre bord. 

Nous échouons comme eux en atteignant le port. 
Les chats ont résolu Vinsoluble probléme. 

Le plaisir, comme il vient; la douleur, s’il le faut, 
Puss, vous acceptez tout, et le soleil, 1a-haut, 

Quand il finit son tour dans l’immensité bleue, 

Vous voit, couchée en cercle, au soir comme au matin, 
Heureuse sans effort, résignée au destin, 

Lisser nonchalamment les poils de votre queue.” 


“Ta PRATIQUE. 
‘Cultive ton jardin,’ disaient Goethe et Voltairc ; 
Au-dela ton ouvrage est caduc et mort-né; 
Enfermons nos efforts dans un cercle borné ; 
Point d’écarts ; ne cherchons que le ciel sur la terre 
Ainsi fait notre ami. Comme un vieux militaire, 
Il brosse son habit sitét qu'il a diné, 
Dans son domaine étroit, librement confiné, 
Ministre de sa peau, tout 4 son ministére. 
Il s’épluche, il se lisse, il sait ce qu’il se doit. 
Pauvre petit torchon moins large que le doigt, 
Sa langue est tour a tour éponge, étrille ou peigne 
Son nez rejoint son dos ; il léche en insistant ; 
Pas un poil si lointain que la rape n’atteigne. 
Goethe, instruit par Voltaire, en a-t-il fait autant ?” 


The twelve sonnets are thus dedicated : “'To three cats, ‘ Puss. 

‘ Ebene’ and ‘ Mitonne,’ residing at Menthon-Saint-Bernare, 

Haute-Savoie, these sonnets are dedicated by their friend, 

master and servant, Hippolyte Taine, November 1883 ”—I 

am, Sir, Xc., PavuL RENAUDIN. 
Paris, March 2nd. 





LAND AND THE LABOURERS: 
{To tue Epiror or THE “* SpectTator,”’] 
Srr,—A little more than twenty years ago the then vicar of 
this parish, now the Dean of Ely, published a book, “Land 
and the Labourers,” which was most favourably reviewed by 
the Spectator. In that book he mentions an experiment 
which he had then recently made in breaking up a twenty- 
acre field of his glebe into allotments. It may interest the 
readers of the Spectator to know the result of that experiment, 


Is it not this, in | now that it has been tried for some twenty-five years. Thirty 
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years ago this village was in a very bad condition. A large 
number of the able-bodied labourers had, when the harvest 
and the autumn ploughing were over, to take refuge in the 
workhouse; many others were only prevented by the plack 
and pride which they had inherited from their Danish 
ancestors from taking the same course. Only yester- 
day, one of our labourers told me that in 1870 he was 
for sixteen weeks not making more than 6d. a week. 
Those days are past, there is less pauperism in this village 
than in any other in the neighbourhood, except Waddesdon 
and Claydon, which, from other causes, are exceptional. No 
able-bodied man has for some years had to fall upon the 
parish in the winter. The change is, by the consent of all the 
labourers, due to Dean Stubbs and his allotments. Since the 
time at which he broke up his field, allotments have been 
multiplied, so that now four other large fields have been 
broken up. Now there is always plenty of work to be done, 
and plenty of available labour for the hay harvest, and better 
still, a great advance in independent spirit among the 
labourers. The man whom I mentioned above now holds six 
acres of allotments, and was able to put down £7 of ready 
money for pigs and other things three days before my rent 
day; others hold three or four acres. More wheat is 
grown on the allotments than in all the rest of the 
parish put together, and while all the clergy round are 
deploring the fall in rents, the vicars of Cranborough 
have only had to reduce their rents from guineas to 
pounds, while only to-day I received a deputation of four 
labourers asking me to accept them as tenants of another 
eleven-acre field of permanent pasture at the present rent, 
they to fence it off into suitable portions, and paying rent in 
advance. At the same time they have established a most 
flourishing co-operative store, which paid last year a divi- 
dend of 2s. in the pound on all purchases. We are now 
endeavouring to establish a Poultry Association, to supply 
eggs direct to the London consumers. I may be perhaps 
allowed in this connection to say that I shall be pleased to 
be the medium of communication between any reader of 
the Spectator and the Association. I venture to think that 
these facts are worth notice, and are a proof of how much 
can be accomplished by one man in a small village.—I 
am, Sir, &e., ARTHUR E. T. NEWMAN, 


Cranborough Vicarage, Winslow, March 3rd. 





A RUSSIAN POODLE. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “Spectator,” ] 
Sir,—The following story can be vouched for, and in recog- 
nition of the timely action of the dog, the Alliance Assurance 
Company, with whom the premises were insured, have 
awarded a silver medal to ‘ Zulu,’ fully realising his saga- 
city in preventing what would otherwise have been a 
disastrous fire, with considerable danger to the occupiers of 
the house. ‘ Zulu,’ who sleeps in the basement of a large 
house in a fashionable quarter of one of our largest cities, 
was early one Sunday morning lately roused by an outbreak 
of fire, which had apparently been smouldering for some 
time between the floor of the dining-room and ceiling of the 
room below. He, after repeatedly scratching at the bed- 
room door of one of the servants, succeeded in waking her. 
Thinking the dog must be unwell, she let him into her room, 
and got into bed again, but was not allowed to sleep, as 
‘Zulu,’ sitting close by her bedside, kept “ talking” to her 
(as she describes it) so vigorously that she suspected some- 
thing must be wrong. On getting up the dog appeared so 
delighted that she followed him out of the room, and on lovking 
into one of the rooms discovered the ceiling burning. Upon 
rousing the owner of the house, who immediately had the 
fire-alarm rung (which was fortunately close at hand), ‘ Zalu,’ 
seeming to know he had done his duty, rushed upstairs to his 
tnistress and left the house with the children, evidently satis- 
fied that he had fulfilled his part. On the fire brigade’s 
arrival it was found that the fire had taken serious hold, and 
only required more air (which would have been given in 
another ten minutes by the collapse of the hearthstone, &c.) 
to burst into fall flame in several places. The damage by 
heat and smoke was very great, and had air been admitted 
nothing could have saved the entire dwelling, as the joists 
between the flooring were burning from end to end of the 
room.—I am, Sir, &c., ». = 
|The writer has forwarded for our perusal the letters from 





the Secretary of the Alliance Assurance Company. ~ Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE ATTEMPT ON THE KING OF GREECE. 
[To roe EpitoR oF THE “ SPEcTAaTOR.”] 
Sin,—Permit me to add Henry III. of France to your list of 
European Monarchs who have fallen by the hand of the 
assassin.—I am, Sir, &c., Gro. H. Faber, 
Kinloch, Fox Grove Road, Beckenham, March 7th. 








POETRY. 


THE LAST WORD.* 
Brerore the April night was late 
A rider came to the castle gate ; 
A rider breathing human breath, 
But the words he spoke were the words of Death. 





“Greet you well from the King our lord, 
He marches hot for the Eastward ford; 
Living or dying, all or one, 

Ye must keep the ford till the race be run.” 


Sir Alain rose with lips that smiled, 
He kissed his wife, he kissed his child: 
Before the April night was late 

Sir Alain rode from the castle gate. 


He called his men-at-arms by name, 
But one there was uncalled that came: 
He bade his troop behind him ride, 
But there was one that rode beside. 


“ Why will you spur so fast to die ? 
Be wiser ere the night go by. 

A message late is a message lost ; 

For all your haste, the foe had crossed. 


“ Are men such sirall unmeaning things 
To strew the board of smiling Kings ? 
With life and death they play their game, 
And life or death, the end’s the same.” 


Softly the April air above 
Rustled the woodland homes of love: 
Softly the April air below 
Carried the dream of buds that blow. 


“Ts he that bears a warrior’s fame 

To shun the pointless stroke of shame ? 
Will he that propped a trembling throne 
Not stand for right when right’s his own ? 


“ Your oath on the four gospels sworn ? 
What oath can bind resolves unborn ? 

You lose that far eternal life ? 

Is it yours to lose? Is it child and wife?” 


But now beyond the pathway’s bend, 
Sir Alain saw the forest end, 

And winding wide beneath the hill, 
The glassy river lone and still. 


And now he saw with lifted eyes, 

The East like a great chancel rise, 

And deep through all his senses drawn, 
Received the sacred wine of dawn. 


He set his face to the stream below, 
He drew his axe from the saddle bow: 
“ Farewell, Messire, the night is sped; 
There lies the ford, when all is said.” 
Henry Newe2otz. 








BOOKS. 


MR. HENLEY’S POETRY.+ 
TAT is an arid and ungracious criticism which judges a poet 
rather by his faults than by his merits. True poetry is so 
rare and so precious a possession, and does so much for the 
spirit of man, that he who adds even a few grains of pure 
gold to the store may be forgiven almost anything in 





* Copyrighted in the United States of America by John Lane. 
t Poems. By W..E. Henley. London: David Nutt. 
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the matter of taste or temperament. Shouting and swear- 
ing and roaring and stamping may be defects, and may 
‘be worthy the censure of those wkose business it is to 
censure, but as faults they are nothing when compared 
with the virtues of the water of Castaly. Mr. Henley 
has grave faults and marked deficiencies as a poet, but 
when their sum is computed, what is it in compari- 
son to the achievement of having brought us a certain 
quantity of verse which is true poetry? One word on Mr. 
Henley’s faults as a poet and we may pass to the pleasanter 
and easier task of pointing out the benefits he has conferred 
on those who love “the authentic airs” of song. Mr. Henley 
inclines too much to the “robustious.” In order to make his 
poems seem strong he salts them liberally with such words 
as “lust,” “ barlot,” “obscene,” “impure,” “lewd,” “shame- 
less.” Now these are all, of course, excellent words in their 
way, words to which per se no one can reasonably take objection. 
When, however, they are lugged in by the heels as it were, and 
merely to give a general air of vigour and “ you-be-damned- 
ness,” they are apt to injure a poet’s verse. They are just as 
much signs of weakness and affectation as the “loves and 
doves” and other simpering catchwords of the Laura Matilda 
school. Vehemence is not strength, nor does a man plant 
his foot the firmer by stamping it down with a good round 
oath. 

But one must take a poet as one finds him, and not waste 
breath in wishing him other than he is. Mr. Henley is 
happiest when he is writing about London or describing some 
direct personal experience, as in his hospital sonnets. In both 
instances he has written verse that will keep its head above 
oblivion’s waters. No poet has ever so magnificently and so 
truthfully transferred to his pages the strength and the 
sombre splendour of London and all the glories of her river. 
Whether he paints the great city lying clear and smokeless 
beneath the dawn of a May morning, or shows her suffused with 
the golden sunlight of October, he contrives to call up “the 
extreme characteristic impression” of the nation of streets 
and houses of which he writes. There isa passion in all he 
writes of London that proclaims to us how the genius of the 
place has entered and possessed his soul. The autumn pic- 
ture is filled with the glory of sunshine and of the soft west 
wind that blows away the smoke :— 

“ For earth and sky and air 

Are golden everywhere, 

And golden with a gold so suave and fine 

The looking on it lifts the heart like wine. 

Trafalgar Square 

(The fountains volleying golden glaze) 

Shines like an angel-market. High aloft 

Over his couchant Lions in a haze 

Shimmering and bland and soft, 

A dust of chrysoprase, 

Our Sailor takes the golden gaze 

Of the saluting sun, and flames superb 

As once he flamed it on his ocean round. 

The dingy dreariness of the picture-place, 

Turned very nearly bright, 

Takes on a luminous transiency of grace, 

And shows no more a scandal to the ground. 

The very blind man pottering on the kerb, 

Among the posies and the ostrich feathers 

And the rude voices touched with all the weathers 

Of the long, varying year, 

Shares in the universal alms of light. 

The windows, with their fleeting, flickering fires, 

The height and spread of frontage shining sheer, 

The quiring signs, the rejoicing roofs and spires— 

*Tis Ei Dorado—E]1 Dorado plain, 

The Golden City! And when a girl goes by, 

Look ! as she turns her glancing head, 

A call of gold is floated from her ear ! 

Golden, all golden! Ina golden glory, 

Long-lapsing down a golden coasted sky, 

The day not dies but seems 

Dispersed in wafts and drifts of gold, and shed 

Upon a past of golden song and story 

And memories of gold and golden dreams.” 
Better known is the almost perfect piece of descriptive verse 
which tells how suddenly the dawn comes up in London and 
surprises the lighted streets with clean, bright sunlight :— 

“ What wiracle is happening in the air, 

Charging the very texture of the gray 

With something Juminous and rare ? 

The night goes out like an ill-pareelled fire, 

Aud, as one lights a candle, it is day. 

The extinguisher, that perks it like a spire 

On the little formal church, is not yet green 

Across the water: but the house-tops nigher, 

The corner lines, the chimneys—look how clean, 











How new, how naked! See the batch of boats, 
Here at the stairs, washed in the fresh-sprung beam! 
And those are barges that were goblin floats, 
Black, hag-steered, fraught with devilry and dream! 
And in the piles the water frolics clear, 
The ripples into loose rings wander and flee, 
And we—we can behold that could but hear 
The ancient River singing as he goes 
New-mailed in morning to the ancient Sea.” 
In these two passages it is not too much to say that the 
workmanship is as masterly as the thought is thrilling and 
august. The verse flows with the “might, majesty, and 
dominion” that only belongs to those to whom “the celestial 
patroness” at some time or other has deigned— 
“ Her nightly visitations unimplored.” 
There is no pumped-up emotion here, no sitting down to write 
something about London, but an inspiration in every word 
and line. We have alluded above to the hospital sonnets, 
and would fain quote from them, but they are, perhaps, better 
read as a whole. Instead, we will extract a poem called 
* Romance,” out of the “In Hospital” section of the book, 
partly because the poem has an excellent liit, and partly 
because it shows how well Mr. Henley can tell astory in little, 
With what dramatic power does he call up his scene before 
us :— 
«« Talk of pluck!’ pursued the Sailor, 
Set at euchre on his elbow, 
“I was on the wharf at Charleston, 
Just ashore from off the runner. 


‘It was grey and dirty weather, 

And I heard a drum go rolling, 
tub-a-dubbing in the distance, 

Awful dour-like and defiant. 

‘In and out among the cotton, 
Mud, and chains, and stores, and anchors, 
‘Tramped a squad of battered scarecrows— 
Poor old Dixie’s bottom dollar ! 

©“ Some had shoes, but all had rifles, 
Them that wasn’t bald was beardless, 
And the drum was rolling Dizie, 
And they stepped to it like men, sir! 


‘Rags and tatters, belts and bayonets, 
On they swung, the drum a-rolling, 
Mum and sour. It looked like fighting, 
And they meant it too, by thunder!’ ” 

Before we leave Mr. Henley’s volume of collected verse we 
must say a word as to his splendid handling of unrhymed 
verse. It is the duty of every English poet to do something 
to enlarge the scope of our English measures. It is easier and 
pleasanter, safer and more popular, to keep to the road or the 
well-beaten footpath, but it is not loyal to the Republic of 
Letters. He who can frame a new measure orimprove an old 
one is a benefactor to his race and country. Mr. Henley has 
taken up many of Matthew Arnold’s suggestions in unrhymed 
verse, and perhaps still more of Milton’s, and has used them 
with great success. He knows what is wanted in un- 
rbymed verse, how it differs from rhythmical prose, and 
how the weakness of the ear for the clang of rhyme may be 
met and conquered. Take it altogether, Mr. Henley’s volume 
of collected verse is one which will give intense pleasure to all 
lovers of true poetry. Even those who are most annoyed 
by an occasional touch of “robustiousness” will not fail to 
recognise that they are reading verse which is scholarly in 
the best sense, which is eloquent, which is full of passion and 
inspiration. 





M. ZOLA’S “ PARIS.” * 
Tuts is the last work in the trilogy,—Lowrdes, Rome, Paris ; 
and the hero, if we can call him such, is the same young 
priest, Pierre Froment. He who has found Lourdes a lying 
mockery, and Rome a spiritual sepulchre, is now to survey 
the life of Paris, on which city in all its immensity and 
grandeur we discover him gazing at the opening of the story 
from the heights of Montmartre, where the new basilica of 
the Sacred Heart towers over the city. Pierre Froment is 
that saddest of all beings, an unbelieving priest. He thinks 
he sees a world dying all round him, a civilisation perishing 
because the basis on which it rested is giving way. M. Zola 
leaves us in no doubt as to what that basis is. It is 
Christianity which, in his view, is dying out of the world, 
and the death of the historical religion of Europe is felt in 
Paris most profoundly, because Paris is the real intellectual 
capital of the modern world, the seat of the highest intelli- 





* Paris. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 
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gence. In the chapel of St. Vincent de Panl in the great 
basilica, the Abbé Pierre Froment says his last mass in a 
state of anguish and moral despair :— 

“Jf Luther were to come to France in our days he would end, 
forgotten and dying of hunger, on a Batignolles fifth-floor. A 
schism cannot succeed among a people that no longer believes, 
that has ceased to take all interest in the Church, and set its 
hope elsewhere. And it was all Catholicism, in fact all 
Christianity, that would be swept away, for, apart from certain 
moral maxims, the Gospel no longer supplied a possible code for 
society. And this conviction increased Pierre's torment on the 
days when his cassock weighed more heavily on his shoulders, 
when heended by feeling contempt for himself at thus celebrating 
the Divine mystery of the mass, which for him had become but 
the formula of a dead religion.” 


Here, then, is the leit-motif of the story, the passing out from 
the Church of a priest, eager, good, sincere, who no longer 
believes in the doctrines of that Church, or apparently in the 
religious idea itself. 


We may say generally that in this work M. Zola has 
endeavoured to present to his readers a gigantic contrast, 
to emphasise which he has drawn, with that power which 
characterises all his works, on all the varied aspects of the 
Parisian life of to-day. The contrast is between the conven- 
tional world, which he seems to think is exhaling its last 
stertorous breathings in wild gasps of agony, and the new 
world, which he hopes will take its place,—the world where 
justice will bear sway, where want will be unknown, and where 
every one will be happy. The former world is that of religion, 
the latter is that of science. The Church is dying, with all 
its long trail of institutions and ideas; the religion of science 
is dawning, and, over and over again throughout the story, 
the light which streams over Paris, as viewed from the heights 
of Montmartre, is glorified and typified as symbolic of the 
intellectual light which is about to break on Paris, and from 
Paris as a centre, is to irradiate the world. This contrast is 
effected by painting, on the one hand, everything which is 
vile and hideous in the life of Paris to-day, and placing it 
side by side with the calm and useful life of the 
family and meénage of Pierre’s brother, Guillaume, all 
based on naturalism, on science, on what the author 
calls “quiet atheism.” In a sense, the story is ultra- 
realistic, like a modern play which introduces a real 
railway-station or a fire-escape on the stage. With the 
alteration of a few names we might almost be reading a long 
series of newspaper cuttings treating of the Parisian 
episodes of the hour. We first visit the abodes of les 
misérables, situated close to the basilica of the Sacred Heart, 
to show how ineffectual is the work of charity on which the 
priests are engaged. And here we must say that, in spite of 
his anti-clericalism, M. Zola makes of his priests, here as 
elsewhere, loveable c!.aracters, After seeing the poor starving 
and rotting in these rack-rented dens, we are taken to the 
splendid palace of Baron Duvillard, one of the kings of 
finance, who is interested in the floating of the African Rail- 
ways, and who is charged by the Voix du Peuple with having 
bribed several Senators and Deputies to get his scheme 
through. Here we meet many characters of the end-of-the- 
ventury type,—the sly, ambitions Magistrate; the young 
Deputy from Angouléme, fond of pleasure, with no con- 
science, one of the bribe-takers; an old Legitimist General 
who hates the Republic; and a young scion of an old 
aristocratic house with no money, and who must make 
or acquire it by marriage. This mansion is a centre 
of moral infamy. The Baron himself, besides being 
corrupter-general of the Chamber, is carrying on a liaison 
with the most notorious actress in Paris, and the fact is 
known to his wife and children. The wife is herself a 
Jewess born, who has professed to be converted, and who 
has been publicly baptised at the Madeleine. The son is a 
wasted, idle, anemic “symbolist,” for whom everything in 
life is exhausted, and who is at times in the train of a shady 
Princess at whose house almost obscene representations take 
place, and at times in the boudoirs of his own father's mistress. 
The daughter is a passionate, and also partly deformed, 
creature, in love with the young aristocrat, who is, at the same 
time, loved by her own mother,—the terrible fact being known 

to the girl herself. No more painful, we might say hideous, 
scenes have ever been drawn, even by Zola, than those in 
which these two shameless women fight over the possession 
of young Gerard de Quinssc. Ultimately the daughter 


the Madeleine, at which “tout Paris” is present, and tho 
old French aristocracy and the parvenu Jewish wealth are 
united. 


The scenes at the Chamber of Deputies when the question 
of the alleged bribery comes on are, of course, taken from the 
story of the Panama scandals. Itis a fearful picture of fraud, 
lying, and treachery. The unscrupulous journalist, Sagnier, 
who has the Damocles sword hanging over the heads of the 
incriminated Deputies, and whoevery day emits more horrible 
discharges of moral filth over Paris, means to bring about a 
Ministerial crisis, and the vultures are all gathered for the 
prey. We see and hear the leading politicians, and are re- 
minded of the well-known names of which we read each day 
in the newspapers. The Premier is charged with having 
received 200,000 francs, the Minister of the Interior 80,000, 
and so on. What is to be done? At the first debate the 
Ministry scrapes through by two votes, but it is certain that 
it cannot survive many days. Monferrand, Minister of the 
Interior, determines to throw overboard his colleague the 
Premier—a pompous bat honourable man—and to make the 
kind of speech which always takes with a popular assembly, 
and events play into his hands. In the first place, there are 
really no incriminating documents; in the next place, 
Davillard wants his mistress secured for a cast in Polyeucte 
at the Comédie Frangaise, and Monferrand arranges this so 
as to get Duvillard to stand by him; and in the third place, 
Monferrand has the good luck to unveil an Anarchist outrage 
and capture the author just in the nick of time. This outrage 
has been committed by a poor starving wretch known to the 
Abbé Froment’s brother, and who has used for his purpose a 
tremendous explosive discovered by Guillaume Froment at 
his little workshop on the heights of Montmartre. The bomb 
is placed in the hall of the Duvillard mansion, and, as usual, 
the only person it kills is one who is innocent, a pretty little 
milliner who is coming to the mansion with a fashionable 
toilette for Madame Duvillard. The Anarchist wanders, 
starving and bleeding, all over Paris, and at length is caught, 
after a most exciting man-hunt, in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Monferrand thus covers himself with glory, and while the 
honest Premier is sacrificed, he, on the contrary, who is 
actually a taker of bribes, is entrusted with the formation of 
anew Ministry. No more scathing satire of the low intrigues 
of politicians has been drawn than this. The trial and 
execution of the Anarchist, which attract the demi-monde of 
Paris, are also portrayed with tremendous power. Meanwhile, 
Pierre, after suffering agonies of internal conflict, has left the 
Church, has gone to live with his brother, and has insensibly 
fallen in love with that brother’s affianced wife, Marie, who 
loves him in return. Guillaume sees it, and it makes him 
wild with despair. But, for his brother’s sake, he consents to 
it, and makes over his promised bride to Pierre. Guillaume, 
as we have said, has discovered a powerful explosive which he 
had intended to present to the French Government, so 
that it might be used against Germany, and so put 
an end to European war, and enable France to lead 
the world on to the new order in which science is to regenerate 
the race. But he has brooded over the wrongs and sufferings 
of men, has seen the low game of politics, has been rendered 
miserable by the execution of his Anarchist friend, and so has 
come to the conclusion that the French Government is un: 
worthy of such a destiny. But there is another awful use to 
be made of this destroying agent. It is the Church which is 
the real foe, and that great basilica on the heights of Mont- 
martre looking down with insolence on free-thought Paris, is 
its symbol. Guillaume conceives the hideous idea of placing 
his powder in the vaults of the basilica, to which he has access 
through a sculptor employed there, and, on the occasion of a 
grand celebration attended by ten thousand pilgrims, of ex- 
ploding it at the moment of the elevation of the Host. He will 
himself be killed, but that is nothing; the gigantic tragedy 
will so impress the imagination of the world, that it will 
hasten the day of liberation for mankind. The scene in the 
vault, when the mad hand of Guillaume is stayed by his 
brother Pierre, is the climax of the story. The brothers 
return home, and the family life is resumed, Pierre becoming 
a father, and at length we take leave of them when gazing on 
the great city of Paris in a golden glow, which is symbolised 
as foreshadowing the new radiance of glory which Paris is to 
shed over mankind. 





captures him, and there is a splendid marriage ceremony at 





Such is the briefest and most imperfect sketch of what 
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may be called a pamphlet on naturalism rather than a novel. 
By this we do not intend to imply that M. Zola has not 
produced a work of art, but rather that he has subordinated 
art to preaching. His gospel is the shallow one of mere 
naturalism as affording the key to life. The world, sickened 
with injustice and poverty, will, according to him, throw 
off the religious idea, which offers to men a problematical 
life beyond the grave, in order to make them content with 
a life of misery here, and will embrace a creed of “reason” 
which will lead to “life” and “joy.” This is the point so 
insistently dwelt on, that Christianity is a social anodyne; 
that it merely offers charity to the miserable, because it 
cannot eradicate their woes; that it therefore props up the 
mass of corruption and injustice unveiled in the story; 
that it is dying out from the belief of sincere men; and 
that it is to be replaced by science, which is to create a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein will dwell righteousness. 
It is difficult to analyse the reasoning processes which arrive 
at such conclusions. How an intelligent man can suppose 
that religion is responsible for poverty is not easily explic- 
able. Does M. Zola suppose there was no poverty in the 
world before Christianity? Does he know anything of the 
life of Pagan Rome or of Pagan Athens? In what way did 
Pagan naturalism solve the problem of life for those two 
greatest peoples of antiquity? Poverty is due either to 
causes inherent in Nature, or to industrial processes, or to 
individual faults or misfortunes. On the first hypothesis, 
science can no more rid the world of what Proudhon called 
ia misére than can religion. On the second hypothesis, this 
very science, so beneficent in the eyes of M. Zola, is itself the 
cause of much of the poverty, because industry is nothing 
more to-day than the application of science to production. 
On the third hypothesis, it turns out, after all, that the first 
assumption of religion, the need for change of character, is 
precisely the one thing needed. The race may make infinite 
discoveries, but without transformation of character, what is 
to prevent the Baron Duvillards from plundering the 
workers, what is to prevent increase of knowledge from 
being a curse to mankind? Jn what way, we might 
ask, can Christianity be rightly held responsible for 
the misery laid bare in these pages? M. Zola him- 
self, through the mouths of some of his characters, hints 
that the French Revolution was “exploited” by the 
middle classes for their own benefit. But as the middle 
classes were Voltairean and non-Christian, one fails to per- 
ceive how their alleged fraud is to be debited to a religion 
which the Revolution openly repudiated. Nor does science 
solve a single one of the moral problems of life any more than 
it alters character. Suppose it is true that there is no here- 
after for man, as we are told; what is gained? Oh, we shall 
live for our happiness and for that of one another in this 
world, replies M. Zola. Shall we? Are we more likely to 
help a fellow-creature if we believe him to be a mere cunning 
mechanism, a passing breath, than if we really believe that 
he has an unending destiny, that he is the offspring of the 
divine? But the individual will not need help, says M. Zola, 
for “justice” will be organised,—how, no hint is given. Will 
he not? Will, then, science make every one strong and able 
and honest and industrious and capable of creating wealth 
for himself? What is the last word of science on this point? 
It is the pitiless doctrine of the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest, with no word of mercy for the ill-con- 
trived mechanism which has been left in the race. While 
nobody will dispute that, for the race as a whole, i.e., for 
those who survive, the purposes of Nature are benevolent, it is 
impossible to deduce from science any gospel for the in- 
dividual, who is remorselessly stamped out. Again, is it 
true that the upward course of man has been achieved by 
naturalism, by ignoring the aspirations of the soul, and con- 
fining our gaze to “this bank and shoal of time”? It is not 
true; human liberation has come from those who, as Words- 
worth has it, felt that they were greater than they knew. 
And what of any rational end of this toiling world? From 
the point of view of M. Zola, the sole end is that some 
persons centuries ahead may enjoy for a brief moment some 
pleasures secured to them at the expense of those who live 
now. Is that a rational end? How can it be said to be 
when by the inevitable processes of Nature those very happy 
people themselves will, just as soon as they attain to the 
satisfaction of the desires of the ego (which is M. Zola’s 
miserable conception of justice), be wiped out as we are, and 





the great globe be reduced to the silence of deathP “ Reason,” 
indeed! There is more reason amid all the superstition of 
the most benighted priest of the Church detested by M. Zola 
than in this thin, vulgar, superficial creed of modern 
naturalism. 





SIR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF’S DIARY# 

“TI HAVE carefully eliminated from these pages,” says the 
diarist, “almost all reference to the working part of my life,” 
That part has been, as we all know, full enough. Sir Mount. 
stuart sat in Parliament for twenty-four years, and was in 
office for nearly a third of that time. Few of his con. 
temporaries have rivalled him in the knowledge of England’s 
foreign politics; his lucid expositions of current history, 
delivered year by year to a remote Northern eonstituency, but 
eagerly read throughout the Empire, were things sui generis, 
so shrewd was the observation of men and events, so philo- 
sophic the judgment of causes and motives which they 
showed. But of these things we hear little or nothing, 
Sometimes the diarist introduces us to the House of Commons, 
but itis to give us a glimpse of the humours of the place 
rather than to speak of its graver interests, as when, for 
instance, we see a legislator falling off his seat in the weariness 
of an all-night sitting, and hear him complain: “ And to 
think that I should have paid £7,000 for this!” The ambition 
most prominently displayed in these pages is to have a com- 
plete collection of English plants. Whatever the interest of 
the place, the time, or the company, Sir Mountstuart does not 
forget his botanising enthusiasm. He delights to light upon 
a rarity, he laments when a well-known habitat is found empty. 
No one can help sympathising with his enthusiasm; but the 
unlearned will lament that he disdains to give the vulgar 
names, if indeed there are vulgar names, to creatures so 
uncommon. 

But how are we to give to our readers any idea of these two 
volumes? They are not unlike, in plan or want of plan, other 
reminiscences, of which, indeed, there have been an abundance, 
to say the least, of late years, only that we are introduced to 
bigger and more famous people, and hear a quite extraordinary 
number of good things from them or about them. The difficulty 
is to know where to begin any process of sampling, or how to 
choose. Perhaps, though we are not told anything about 
politics, we may make a commencement with politicians. 
Peel is, of course, far outside the limit of time—he 
died in 1850—but we hear with surprise from a friend 
and colleague (Cardwell) that, of “all the men eminent 
in political life that he had known, Peel was far the hottest 
alike in temper and in his affections.” Yet his frigid manners 
were a serious drawback. Here is a somewhat unexpected 
estimate of Palmerston. Milner Gibson gives a Cabinet ex- 
perience :—“‘ Gladstone was exceedingly clever, argued very 
well and clearly, but he was not suggestive. The two who 
were suggestive were Palmerston and Lord Russell—the two 
old mummies, as Bright called them.” That he should have 
asked Sir Arthur Helps “ to show him where the places were,” 
after having accepted the office of Colonial Secretary, is not 
surprising. We have had Colonial Secretaries who did not 
take co much trouble. Lord Derby (of course the penultimate) 
spoke in the House of the “island of Demerara.” Cobden 
appears in the unusual character of a dramatic aspirant. 
When he went to engage Covent Garden Theatre for one of 
the great Anti-Corn-law meetings, he said,—“I have never 
been here since I came to offer a play to the management, 
which was refused.” It is a curious confirmation of the 
thesis, which the diarist tells us he once heard maintained, 
that every one, at some time or other of his life, has written 
a tragedy. A tragedy it probably was, for humour was 
scarcely one of Cobden’s gifts. On one occasion he was making 
a great Free-trade speech, so great that Peel, who was not 
wont to be prodigal of praise, remarked to Gladstone, 
“What a consummate speech he is making.” But he got 
into trouble. To explain some point, he said: “Now I will 
give an illustration of what I mean. Here is my honour- 
able friend the Member for Durham sitting by me. He isa 
spinner of long yarns of a low quality.” The House screamed 
with laughter, but Cobden could not see why. Mr. Gladstone 
appears, of course, pretty frequently. A leader of the Dutch 
Liberals, Kappeyne van de Coppello, thinks “the Church of 
England may well be alarmed; he has got to the stage of 
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defending her.” With politics in full blast we hear of him 
cross-examining Haxley on the horse and mule, “ which, in their 
Homeric setting, occupy the mind of the great man very much 
at present.” There was @ rumour that Garibaldi was to 
marry the old Duchess of Sutherland. “Impossible!” says 
some one, “he has a wife already.”—‘‘ Ob,” replies some one 
else, “we will put up Gladstone to explain her away.” An 
amusing scene is Gladstone and Bright telling stories against 
each other about the extortions of con doctors, and Chevallier 
listening with all his ears under the idea that they are talking 
about the Corn-laws. 

Foreign politics naturally are more in evidence than home. 
The diarist saw Emile Ollivier in 1874, and gives his account 
of the diplomacy which ended in the Franco-Prussian War. 

decision, he declared, had been made without him. 

The final , 
He named Granier de Cassagnac and Jerome David as 
responsible, and two others who are left in blank. It is 
interesting to be reminded, in view of what has often been re- 
d,that in this war, according to the testimony of hostile 

peate ’ 2 ° y 

witnesses, the invading troops behaved admirably. But our 

French neighbours have a fixed idea that they may steal 

horses, though no one else has the right to look over a hedge. 

Not inappropriate is the story of Lord Houghton and the 

French Ambassador at a ball. The latter moved towards the 

gupper-room saying, “ Je vais prendre quelque chose.” 

—(C’est l’habitude de votre nation, Monsieur,” said Lord H. 

The story of the great charge of the German cavalry at 

Hars-la-Tour we must quote at length :— 

“Jt became necessary at a particu.ar moment to save the army 
at any sacrifice, by gaining time until more troops could come up. 
The General in command directed Bunsen’s informant [(eorge 
Bunsen told the story] to ride up to two regiments and give to 
their commanding oflicers the order to advance. These two were 
the crack regiments of the Prussian service—the regiments into 
which the young men of family and position were most anxious 
to get. Obedient to ordeis, and himself fully convinced of the 
wisdom of the command, he rode up to Auerswald, the senior 
officer of the two commanders, and told him to advance against 
the French. ‘You are not serious,’ the latter replied. * You do 
not mean me to attack the whole French army.’—‘ I am serious,’ 
was the rejoinder. ‘I bring you positive orders to do so.’ 
Auerswald bowed, and sending for the young prince of Hohen- 
zollern, who was one of his subalterns, ordered him immediately 
to ride off the field. The young man said, ‘I have done nothing 
to deserve this,’ and burst into tears. Auerswald replied, ‘ Your 
family has suffered quite enough, I order you asa soldier to do 
your duty and obey your commanding officer.’ He then directed 
his men to advance, first at a foot’s pace, then at a trot, then at a 
gallop. They did so, and were of course almost all destroyed. 
When the survivors had broken through the French, Auerswald 
ordered the bugles to sound the assembly. Slov ly and gradually 
some sixty-seven were mustered. \uerswald said :—‘ Soldiers, I 
thank you; you have done your duty. Long live the King!’ 
and fell from his horse mortally wounded. He recovered con- 
sciousness and died the next day. About three hundred only of 
the two regiments remained alive, but the army was saved.” 
From the same source comes the characteristic story of the 
private in a Saxon regiment, who, while waiting at Pont a 
Mousson with his comrades to receive his billet, asked a 
staring peasant in a blouse, “ Monsieur, est-ce qu’il y a ici 
par hasard un bon libraire.” 

And now for some general samples of Sir Mountstuart’s 
very various and attractive wares. It is possibly a chestnut, 
but will bear serving up again, that Tom Sheridan, reading 

Euclid with his tutor and finding it tedious, asked, “ Was 
Euclid a good man?” The tutor did not know. ‘“ Was he an 
honourable, trathful man ? ”—‘“ We know othing to the con- 
trary.”—“ Then don’t you think we might take his word for 
all this?” Here are two Irish specimens, Hearing some 
stories of a very oppressive landlord, a tourist remarked, 
“You Irish have the reputation of being given to agrarian 

P ing 4 
murder; how is it that these men can live in the country ? ” 
—“Oh! sir, you know what’s everybody’s business is not 
nobody’s business.” One is reminded of the South American 
President, who, not having been shot at for a fortnight, 
remarked,—“ This want -f interest in public affairs is the 
curse of our country !”— 

“An English gentleman was staying with an Irish friend. As 
they drove home in the dusk, a bullet flew past them just as they 
passed the lodge gates. ‘Good God! what is that?’ said the 
stranger.—‘ Oh!’ answered the Irishman, ‘it’s only the lodge- 
keeper.’—‘ Lodge-keeper ?’ said his friend, ‘ that gun was loaded 
with ball.’—* Of course,’ was the rejoinder.—‘ Had we not better 
send for the police immediately, and have the ruffian arrested ?’ 





said his friend.—* Heaven forbid,’ was the reply, ‘ he is the worst 
shot I ever had!’ ” 


Here is a story of Serjeant Merewether:—“He got into a | 


railway carriage with Lord Campbell, who was then Chan- 
cellor, and tried to enter into conversation. Campbell, how- 
ever, was as cross and uncivil as possible, saying at last, 
‘Why, Merewether, you get worse and worse; you are as fat 
as @ porpoise,’—‘ Fit eompany, my Lord,’ said his companion, 
‘for the Great Seal.’” This was neat, but we can give 
another more brilliant, for Merewether himself was not always 
in the humour for talking in a railway carriage. A fellow- 
traveller had been boring him all the way up from Swindon. 
When they came to Hanwell, “ Looks well from the rail,” said 
the bore.—*“ And how does the rail look from Hanwell?” replied 
the Serjeant. An M.P. yawned during his own speech. Some one 
observed, “ This man is not without taste, but he usurps our 
province.” Ofa dilatory bookbinder: “Ah! yes, a good, careful 
man; he has got a great many of my books which I never expect 
to see again.” “I have found not a little difficulty in bringing 
myself to say that you are sober,” said an employer to his 
drunken butler.—“ Don’t you think,” replied the man, “as 
you have gone so far, that you might say ‘frequently 
sober’?” Bad cooking is “le dernier mot de la toxicologie.” 
Truth “a new World, but not a better.’ It would not be 
easy to find an English mistranslation better than “Tanta 
erat elus audacia,’—‘Sa tante était une femme terrible.” 
Robert Lowe was described as a “‘ Whitehead Torpedo.” Bat 
that must have been before he migrated to the cave of the 
Anti-Reformers, “As we were going through the grounds 
[at Knebworth] Bagehot said to me:—‘ Ah! they have got 
the Church in the grounds. I like that. It is well that the 
tenants should not be quite sure that the landlord's power 
stops with this world.’” May we remark, by the way, that 
some of the parodies of Scripture might have been omitted ? 
It is a cheap kind of wit’ Wordsworth’s “phantom of 
delight” was not Lady Mary Lowther (chap. 1, p. 511), but, 
unless we are mistaken, The Highland Girl. The poet utilised 
the romance in writing afterwards about his own wife. 





A LITERARY HISTORY OF INDIA.* 

Tre distinctive meaning of this book’s title, A Literary 
History of India, may be ascertained from its preface, wkere 
the author tells us that he has essayed to set forth a connected 
history of India from such evidences as he has selected from 
its literature. Taking the word “ literature,” as Mr. Frazer 
uses it, to include the early records of past times, one may 
remark that all ancient history is in this sense literary; 
the peculiarity of Indian literature being that it is uncom. 
monly scanty. Nor indeed can we perceive in what manner 
the first thirteen chapters of this volume, which treat of India 
before the advent of the Mahommedans, differ from other 
attempts to compile out of the results of philologic research, 
out of the sacred Hindoo books, from mythology, epigraphy, 
and other relics of antiquity, some conjectural survey of 
primitive tribal movements, of dynasties that rose and fell 
obscurely, and of the development of famous religions. The 
larger portion of Mr. Frazer’s work is, indeed, rather a history 
of Indian literature than a literary history of India. And he 
defines it, in the middle of his book, as “‘an effort to note and 
mark the culminating waves of thought that rise on the great 
stream of Aryan literature that flows from Vedic times down 
to our own days.” 

Bat to delineate, from scattered and incoherent materials, 
the historical evolution of Indian thought during the last 
three thousand years, and to show its connection with the 
political fortunes of this vast country, is a most arduous under- 
taking. We have noclear evidence of any kind of regular pro- 
gress, .ocial or religious. The Brahminism of to-day appears 
to be little changed, in its main characteristics, from the 
dogmatic and ritualistic system expounded in its ancient 
books; the popular worship is still a confused polytheism ; 
the institution of caste still breaks up the multitude into 
innumerable groups. Buddhism, that prodigious pheno- 
menon, rose, reigned, and vanished in India without leaving 
any permanent breach in the Brahminic theology. Some 
remarkable puritanic sects, like that of the Sikhs, have held 
their ground; but Islam is the only faith that has swept a 
large number of the Indian people into a totally new atmo- 
sphere of religious conceptions, And, lastly, since the early 
literature of Hinduism, including even its epic and dramatic 
poems, is fundamentally mythical and theological, we can 
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extract from it very little more than doubtful generalisations 
and speculative inferences regarding the course or correlation 
of the facts upon which even literary history must to some 
extent be grounded. 

Mr. Frazer’s work inevitably labours under these disadvan- 
tages at the beginning. His starting-point is about 2,060 
years B.C., with the Vedic hymns and the Aryan migrations. 
The term “ Aryan,” we are told in a footnote, refers merely 
to those people who speak Aryan languages, and does not 
necessarily imply Aryan descent. Yet on the next pagea 
Sidra is defined as one of non-Aryan blood, apparently 
because he was excluded from participation in the Brah- 
minic ritual, and throughout the book Aryan tribes are 
treated us a foreign conquering people. If, as Professor Max 
Miller and Mr. Frazer agree, “ we predicate nothing of those 
we call Aryans except that the grammar of their language 
is Aryan,” then Mr. Frazer’s long dissertation upon the 
conquests, the customs, and the institutions of the Aryans as 
a separate race, closely united by the tie of blood, seems to 
rest upon a slender grammatical foundation. The truth is 
that this great preliminary difficulty of taking language to 
be the connotation of race embarrasses all attempts to trace 
out a line of authentic history from linguistic indications; 
and we know that in India a perpetual mingling and inter- 
fusion of tribes, tongues, customs, and worship has been 
going on immemorially. 

Our researches into early Indian history are hampered also 
by the disadvantage that little or no help is to be gained 
from outside. Up to the Mahommedan invasion in the 
eleventh century A.D., India lay almost entirely out of con- 
tact with the historic nations of the West. Alexander’s 
irruption into the Punjab rent for a moment the veil which 
screened her from the civilised world of antiquity ; and from 
the Grco-Bactrian dynasties on her northern frontier a ray 
of Greek art reached and transformed the Buddhistic sculp- 
tures; but otherwise we are groping in a dim twilight. 
The following passage shows how very little can be made, 
even by far-fetched comparisons, of the suggestion that the 
sixth century B.C., when Sakya Gautama, the Buddha, 
appeared in India, marked a period of widespread intellectual 
disquietude among the natives :— 

“The time was one when strange unrest and strange fore- 
bodings had everywhere been borne to the soul of man. Near at 
hand in Persia Zoroaster had proclaimed, as some solution of the 
bitter wail of mankind, the existence of the two ever conflicting 
principles of good and evil. In Palestine Jeremiah poured forth 
his lament that ‘all his days are sorrow and his travail 
Ts At Ephesus Thales had struck the first note of 
independent thought and unorthodox belief by declaring that water 
was the primal germ of all things, to be followed by Heraclitus, 
who saw everywhere evidences of unresting change, the mere 
glow and fading away, like unto fire, of all things, an eternal 
becoming and a never existing Being...... So to the soul of 
Buddha crept the sad murmur of the bitter wail ‘that the 
millions slept, but...... the wheel of life still revolved.’ ” 
We confess to some doubt whether writing of this sort is not 
open to the criticism that it is neither historical nor literary. 
Bat in the absence of solid historic material, one naturally 
has recourse to broad generalisations. The evidence of coins 
and inscriptions, which is all that we have, as is here said, for 
the Indian annals of the first seven centuries before Christ, 
“are not such as to enable any vivid picture to be drawn 
that would present a lifelike history of the period...... 
The centre fact to arrive at is the clue to the subjection of 
the East by the West;” and for the solution of this problem 
we are thrown back on “ the enervating influence of climate.” 
We have indeed two contemporary accounts of the reign of 
Harsha Vardhana, who in the seventh century seems to have 
established a considerable empire in northern India. But 
Mr. Frazer observes that “the extent of India was too vast, 
the incongruous race-elements it held too diverse and scattered, 
the caste restrictions too firmly planted. ..... to give hope 
in those early ages that India..... . would ever throb with 
the one great racial feeling and purpose that makes a 
Fatherland.” Nor, indeed, one might add, has any of the 
numerous empires ever founded in Asia afforded as yet the 
least prospect of such a unification, or realised in any 
perceptible degree the very modern and European idea of the 
fusion of races into a great nation inspired by the feeling of 
patriotism. 

Mr. Frazer devotes an interesting chapter to the study 
of the gradual spread into South India of religions, language, 
and customs from the North. But in regard to the prehistoric 


i catiiiaa, 
politics of that region, we know only that long-forgotten 
kingdoms were founded and upset; and of the religious his, 
tory before Brahminism supervened we know, in fact, nothing 
at all, except that there, as elsewhere, a confused polytheigy, 
prevailed. When the Brahminic theology came and conquered 
the local literature and poetry became assimilated, we are 
told, to Sanskrit models; though we do not gather that any 
distinctive varieties of thought or belief have been developed 
in the lower Indian peninsula, where the people adopted the 
worship of Siva and Vishnu, and learnt their philosophy from 
the great Vedantic sages. Two of the most famous commen. 
tators on the sacred books were born, however, in South India, 


From the eleventh century A.D. the Mahommedan irrnp. 
tions into India form a series of events that dominate all its 
modern history. We presume that Mr. Frazer’s reason foy 
according comparatively little space to this great politica} 
cataclysm is that he does not find it to have seriously 
modified the religion or the institutions of the Hindoos, 
except so far as it carried many millions of them into the 
fold of Islam. He shows that iuc Emperor Akbar’s 
attempt to found a kind of universal eclectic creed was 
predestined to failure, as, indeed, all such attempts haye 
invariably failed everywhere. Nevertheless, we should haye 
expected him to pay more attention, in a literary his. 
tory, to Mahommedan literature, for it is rich in authentic 
chronicles which are barely noticed at all. He passes 
on rapidly to the British period; and the question pry. 
pounded in his final chapter, on “The Fusing Point 
of Old and New,” is, How far a Western civilisation 
has wrought permanent changes in the religious or moral 
feelings of the people, or infused into them an intellectual} 
life. Upon this momentous and complicated inquiry, con- 
densed into some sixty pages, contemporary Indian literature, 
including official Reports upon education, unfortunately 
throws very uncertain light. Mr. Frazer, whose literary 
illustrations are drawn chiefly from the products of Lower 
Bengal, makes too much, we think, of the optimistic deism 
imported from Europe by Rammohun Roy under the name of 
the Brahmo Samaj. Bankin Chandra Chatterji, a Bengalee 
novelist, is stated to be “the first great creative genius 
modern India has produced;” and many extracts are given 
from a work of great merit, Indulcka, by a South Indian 
novelist. So far as one can judge by the quotations, the 
poems and romances of contemporary Indian writers attest 
a remarkable capacity for appreciating and reproducing the 
style, sentiments, and metrical uses of England, with some 
original application to the feelings and circumstances of India. 
But much good work is also done in the departments of 
archeologic research, of science, and what may be called social 
philosophy; and “ year by year the leaders of Indian thought 
spread their influence over ever-widening circles.” 

On the whole Mr. Frazer’s book is und oubtedly interesting 
and suggestive; it draws attention to the phenomenon, almost 
unique in the history of societies, of the confluence, so to 
speak, of two civilisations, ancient and modern, Asiatic «sd 
European, differing as widely in their character as in the 
original sources from which they have flowed together. But the 
plan of the work is too large, and the Indian materials are too 
imperfect, for any clear and comprehensive presentation of 
Indian thought as exhibited in its literature. Itis mainly to these 
inherent difficulties that we may attribute a certain lack of 
methodand proportion in the execution of the book’s design and 
in the arrangement of its contents. You cannot, for example, 
handle such a portentous subject as the religious evolution 
of India from the literary standpoint; nor is it possible 
to take up compendiously such a problem as the relation 
of Indian beliefs, philosophical and popular, to the country’s 
political vicissitudes through many centuries. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Frazer’s volume is evidently the outcome of great 
industry and wide reading; and it will certainly be useful 
to those who desire information upon the general character 
of Indian literature, ancient and modern, sacred and profane. 





CHARLEMAGNE.* 
Tus is a charming volume. Dr. Hodgkin writes, as might 
be expected, out of the fullness of knowledge; but his learn- 
ing sits lightly on him. Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, 
is one of the four great rulers who have most fascinated the 
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imagination of the Western world; and of the four— 
Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon—it is he who 
gathered round him the greatest amount of romance, of 
poetry, and of legend. Historically, his revival of the 
Western Empire of Rome lasted a thousand years, till put 
an end to in the present century by a conqueror like himself. 
For five hundred years his legendary exploits formed the 
theme of anenormous literature. Dr. Hodgkin does not deal 
with this; but the trae history of the great Emperor could 
hardly be told in more attractive guise. The narrative runs 
clearly and easily. The many allusions to modern history, 
the parallels constantly suggested, keep the reader’s attention 
pleasantly alive, and make the perusal as enjoyable as a novel 
to one of historical tastes. 

At first sight we are inclined to rebel against the arrange- 
ment. Eighty pages, out of only two hundred and fifty, to 
be waded through before we begin the real biography, seem 
to be preposterous. It is a thing which can be justified only 
by its success ; but after perusal we can hardly wish it 
otherwise, so necessary does our author make this intro- 
duction to prepare the stage on which the hero is to appear. 
There is no time lost afterwards in dealing with the 
accessories, the action flows on without check to the end. 


There are few heroes of his date whom we know so well as 
we do Charlemagne. He was happy in his biographers. 
Alfred had his Asser, and learned men sat at the Court of the 
English King; but Asser cannot compare with Hinhard as 
biographer and chronicler. There was no one like Alcuin at 
Alfred’s Court, and the body of laws which he left behind 
him give no such insight into his personal character and 
habits as do the capitula and missives of Charlemagne. 
Perhaps Dr, Hodgkin accentuates a little too much the 
literary and civilised side of Charlemagne’s Court. He makes, 
as the title of the series intimates, the ruler and the states- 
man more prominent than the man. But there is another 
aspect of the picture. The great Frank warrior, with 
his passion for the chase, and his preference of the rude, 
wild North over the more polished South, seemed ever a 
barbarian to the dwellers in the cities of the South, who often 
claimed descent from the haughty patricians of the older 
Rome. With impotent vanity they disdained him, even while 
submitting to his rule. To them a marriage with the Frank 
was a mésalliance, and in spite of all ecclesiastical law, it was 
long before Frank and Gaul could live together peaceably as 
monks in one monastery. The cities of Southern Gaul, whose 
chief officials bore the name of Consuls down to the Revolu- 
tion, were probably really the least assimilated to his rule of 
all the dominions of Charlemagne. 

In nothing does our author show his skill in historical 
narrative more than by the way he makes even the dreary 
history of the Saxon wars interesting. He calls them “the 
thirty years’ war” of the eighth century, and thus suggests 
that an interest may attach to them equal to that of the 
“thirty years” of which Schiller told the story. Only we 
look in vain for any hint of Dr. Hodgkin’s opinion how far 
the ravages of the Northmen in France and in England 
towards the close of the century were a direct result of the 
ruthless wars and religious policy of Charlemagne towards 
the Saxons. A separate chapter is given to Roncesvalles. 
Here, trusting doubtless to guide-books, we are told of 
St. Jean de la Port (read St. Jean Pied de Port) and “the 
wild and narrow defile of Roncesvalles.” The old Roman 
road which Charlemagne would follow, and which all armies 
followed until quite lately, creeps up the flanks of Altobiscar, 
and continues along the lofty plateau until it dips to 
St. Michel or to St. Jean, and is miles away from the ravine 
of Valcarlos. It was doubtless from the crest of Altobiscar 
that the mountaineers rushed on the baggage and rear-guard, 
and forced them down the slopes till the last desperate stand 
would be made on the comparativel, level ground where 
perhaps even then stood the villa of Roncesvalles. 

In the chapter on the “Relations with the East,” the 
prestige which still hung round tke Eastern, the true Roman, 
Empire is well insisted on. It is certainly not exaggerated. 
Years after the death of Charlemagne our English Edgar 
used the Greek term “ Basileus” as the most portentous of 
his titles. The relations of Charlemagne with the Papacy, 
and the influence of his conduct, and the teaching of Boniface 
and of Alcuin on the subsequent development of Western 
Christianity, are carefully indicated. The temporary efface- 





ment of the Spanish Church by the Moorish conquest, the 
subjugation of Southern Gaul by the Franks, the conversion 
of the Teutonic races mainly by Irish and English 
missionaries, had left Rome a free field in the West. 
Charlemagne, Boniface, Alcuin, and others, with the 
Pope, were able unopposed to lay the foundations of the 
distinctively medieval Church of Rome; and this, in spite of 
the Council of Frankfort, in spite of the authority which 
Charlemagne exercised over the Bishops, and his general 
attitude of supreme protector of the Church, became ever 
more and more independent of the civil power, and more 
and more fully subject to the will of the Papacy. On the 
possible Carolingian origin of Feudalism Dr. Hodgkin writes 
very cautiously: “It was, so to speak, ‘in the air,’ even as 
democracy, trades’ unions, socialism, and similar ideas are in 
the air of the nineteenth century. Feudalism apparently had 
to be, and it ‘sprang and grew up, one knoweth not how.’” 
It certainly appears to us that the administration of Charle- 
magne, and his relations with his subjects, matters of war 
excepted, were more like those of a Byzantine Emperor than 
of a later Feudal Sovereign. 

Occasionally, but not often, Dr. Hodgkin indulges in a 
little tall talk, as when he speaks of “the Visigoth, the 
Ostrogoth, the Vandal, the Burgundian, the Lombard, 
coming forth from the immemorial solitude of their forests; ” 
or when discussing the Iconoclast controversy: “the cause 
of idolatry ” and “the right to salute and grovel in adoration 
before the holy images.” In the last line of p. 157 is a slip: 
“He crossed the Danube at Cologne.” The chronicler says, 
** Renum ad Coloniam transiens.” But these are very small 
matters. If read with a good historical atlas we consider 
this book to be the best introduction for a beginner to the 
story of medizval Europe, and of its foundations as laid by 
the great Emperor of the West, that we have yet seen. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE MINOR MAGAZINES, 

It is alike unfair and unwise to judge a new periodical by its 
first number. All that can safely be said, therefore, in the mean- 
time, of St. Peter’s, a new sixpenny magazine, written and 
published, as its name implies, from the Roman Catholic 
point of view, is that its contents indicate the desire of the 
promoters to compete—in a quiet and chastened way, it is true 
—with other ventures of the cheap and up-to-date kind. Thus 
we have the apparently inevitable papers on fashion and 
needlework, and odds and ends for children and cooks. While 
the leading story, “The Sons of the Church,” is evidently 
intended especially to please Roman Catholic readers, some of 
the shorter sketches in fiction might have appeared in any 
ordinary secular monthly. Thus “Two Sisters,” by Katharine 
Tynan, is simply a pleasant and characteristic story of an Irish 
girl passing on her insufficiently appreciated lover to her sister. 
The special constituency, which St. Peter’s will no doubt seek to 
cultivate, is appealed to, however, by such papers—which are 
quite as good and almost as lively as most of the class to which 
they belong —as “Cardinal Vaughan at Home,” “ Rimini and its 
Cathedral,” and “ The Order of St. Benedict,” and by such a really 
exquisite picture as that of “S. Augustine and S. Monica.” The 
editor of St. Peter’s draws special attention to an article by Mr. 
Clement Scott on “ Catholicism and the Stage.” There is nothing 
very remarkable, however, in the paper, which is largely an 
attempt to make good the author's belief that “ Catholicism, when 
conscientiously practised, is the amulet or charm to defend its 
wearers from the dangers of all sorts and conditions of professional 
life.” Considering what a man of war in criticism Mr. Scott has 
been, it is rather curious to read that “Catholic journalists have 
been, on the whole, very modest, unaggressive, and have persuaded 
by gentle and unassailable argument rather than by dogmatic 
force.” St. Peter’s is well printed and fairly illustrated as cheap 
monthly magazines go. On the whole, it has an air of solidity 
which is of hopeful omen. 

It has been said of late that the dominance of certain athletic 
exercises, more particularly of golf and bicycling, has seriously 
affected the popularity of yachting asa sport. It may be so, but this 
view is certainly not confirmed by the issue from the Yachtsman 
office of the Yachting Monthly Magazine. It is beautifully printed 
on fine paper and profusely illustrated, yachting being an amuse- 
ment which lends itself very readily to the art of the photo- 
grapher. The “technical” articles, such as “ A Probable Revival 
of Schooner Racing” and “ Thames Sailing Punts,” are very read- 
able, and the “designs” of yachts, which are admirably repro- 
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duced, will be very interesting to experts and enthusiasts. The 
stories are, however, rather poor. ‘ A Channel Pirate” gives us 
nothing better than a rather thin and boyish practical joke. 

The Home University, issued from the Educational Museum, 
Haslemere, is described by its editors very correctly as “a maga- 
zine and note-book of all-round knowledge and aids to memory.” 
This is true, and to asurprising extent. The second number, 
which is now before us, contains articles—rather snippety, it is 
true—on all sorts of subjects, from “A Medical Student Poet” 
and “ The Physician to Marcus Aurelius” to “ Horns and Antlers” 
and “ French Proverbs,” nct to speak of paragraphs thrown in to 
eke out a page, short lectures, and essentially educational puzzles 
such as “ Polyglot Conversations.” There is very much in the 
magazine to interest, instruct, and even amuse, but the editors 
should beware lest in their enthusiasm for edification by tit-bits 
they encourage what Matthew Arnold described and dreaded as 
“useless knowledge.” 

The new number of the Lady’s Realm is very readable. That is 
to say, it contains a goodly number of more than average stories— 
though Miss Braddon’s serial is flagging somewhat—and articles 
abounding in attractive photographic illustrations, and dealing 
chiefly with “life in society.” The most notable of the articles 
is Lady Jeune’s on “ The Salon, and its Revival.” It is rather 
disappointing, however, for while Lady Jeune evidently thinks 
that the salon should and might be revived, she does not indicate 
any really practical method by which the revival can be accom- 
plished. Of the short stories, perhaps “A Little Aversion,” by 
Miss Violet Hunt, is the best. It is quite original, skilfully 
constructed, touching at the close, and free from that acridity of 
tone which this very clever writer occasionally affects. 

The Queen's Empire, which is one of the best—and best illus- 
trated—of the serial publications that were called into existence 
by the Diamond Jubilee celebrations, has reached the eleventh 
number. This deals with the second line of national defence, 
and shows, by means chiefly of photographic illustrations, the 
number and variety of forces that are now included in the Imperial 
Army, and the number and variety of services these are expected 
to perform. “The Jersey Artillery,” “The Parade of the Hong 
Kong Police,” ‘“ Road-making in Chitral,” and “A Gallery of 
Contrasts,” certainly help materially to give a bird’s-eye view of 
modern British Imperialism. The letterpress accompanying and 
explaining the illustrations is succinct but sufficient. 

It must be difficult to secure adequate variety in the contents 
of even so long established a Sunday magazine as The Sunday 
at Home. ‘The attempt has been, on the whole, very successfully 
made in the March number, which is exceptionably readable. 
While the ordinary and necessary provision is made for the regu- 
lar constituency of a periodical of the kind by such contributions 
as the Rev. A. R. Buckland’s “ Musings for Sunday Mornings” 
and “Love Thyself Last,” which, as the title indicates, is a 
study in self-sacrifice, that section of the religious public 
which appreciates essays on history and literature ought to be 
satisfied with papers like “ A Glance at the Year 1799,” in which 
are stated the reasons for the founding of the Religious Tract 
Society ; “Christina Rossetti,” a careful and sympathetic study ; 
and “ New Italy.” In the last, the third of an excellent series, 
the Rev. Henry J. Piggott, of Rome, tells with admirable lucidity 
the story of the Italian risings of 1820and 1831. In this part Silvio 
Pellico once more suffers, and the still more unfortunate Ciro 
Menotti again endures martyrdom. “ God’s Outcast,” which is the 
chief serial fiction in the magazine, is one of the best stories that 
have come from the pen of the now veteran Silas Hocking. The 
Baptist Minister is a good sketch, and the jealousy of Martha 
Blake is brought out with ultra-feminine subtlety,—a subtlety 
which is not quite devoid of malice. 





The War of the Wenuses. gy C. L. Graves and E. V. Lucas. 
(Arrowsmith; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—Mr. Arrowsmith 
is to be congratulated upon the volume which he has just added 
to his shilling “ Bristol Library,” for it is brimful of laughter 
and good-nature,—things which are more than ever wanted in 
“the roaring moon” of east winds and biliousness. It is quite 
conceivable that a man with “a touch of liver” might put himself 
right by a good laugh over the Wenuses. Mr. Graves and Mr. 
Lucas make no pretence that their book is anything but a parody 
of Mr. Wells’s “ War of the Worlds.” The inhabitants of Wenus 
—these Wellerian “ W’s” are, by the way, the only blunder in 
technique committed in the book—find that their planet is getting 
too hot for clothes, and so raid the earth, descending enclosed in 


gigantic crinolines. They possess an eye-ray which mashes—— | 


but we must not go on or we shall spoil an excellent joke. We 
will, however, quote a few lines to show that we are not 
exaggerating the laughability of The War of the Wenuses. Here 
is a delightful parody of Mr, Wells's topographical style :— 














“ Resolving at any cost to reach Campden Hill Gardens bya 

sufficiently circuitous route, I traversed Kennington Park Road 
Newington Butts, Newington Causeway, Blackman Street, and 
the Borough High Street, to London Bridge. Crossing the bridge 
I met a newspaper boy with a bundle of papers, still wet from hi 
press. They were halfpenny copies of the Star, but he chargeq 
mea penny for mine. The imposition still rankles. From it [ 
learned that a huge cordon of police, which had been drawn 
round the Crinoline, had been mashed beyond recognition, ang 
two regiments of Life Guards razed to the ground, by the 
devastating Glance of the Wenuses. I passed along King 
William Street and Prince’s Street to Moorgate Street. Here ii 
met another newspaper boy, carrying the Pall Mall Gazette, } 
handed him a threepenny bit; but though I waited for twenty 
minutes, he offered me no change. This will give some idea of 
the excitement then beginning to prevail. The Pall Mall had 
an article on the situation, which I read as I climbed the City 
Road to Islington. It stated that Mrs. Pozzuoli, my wife, hag 
constituted herself Commander-in-Chief, and was busy ma rshalling 
her forces. I was relieved by the news, for it suggested that my 
wife was fully occupied. Already a good bulk of nursemaids and 
cooks, enraged at the destruction of the Scotland Yard and 
Knightsbridge heroes by the Wenuses’ Mash-Glance, had joined 
her flag. It was, said the Pall Mall, high time that such an 
attack was undertaken, and since women had been proved to be 
immune to the Mash-Glance, it was clearly their business to 
undertake it.” 
From the literary point of view, the work of Mr. Graves and Mr, 
Lucas deserves distinct praise. hey have imitated, consciously 
or unconsciously, the manner of the old extravaganzas. That 
method can best be described by the maxim, ‘‘ Wherever you 
can get in a pun, or make a play upon words, do so.” If this 
is done without spirit and good temper, the effect may be disas- 
trous. When, however, it is managed with sufficient daring and 
taste combined, as it is in the little book before us, the result is 
excellent. We can only say again, that he who wants to get a 
good, honest laugh had better read The War of the Wenuses. In 
any case, he will be amused, and if he is a deep student of Mr. 
Wells’s romances, he will often be convulsed by the delicious 
closeness of the parody. 


Verses. By Elizabeth Waterhouse. (T. Hawkins, Newbury.) 
—Mrs. Waterhouse has gathered tovether, we imagine, in this 
volume, the somewhat rare expressions of a genuine poetica) 
gift. We guess that she writes but seldom, and not with ease; 
that she does not spare the labour of correction, and finds it hard 
to satisfy herself. But the result is distinctly good. The book 
is of the smallest, less than sixty pages, and much less than a 
thousand lines—some of our fluent versifiers would turn out as 
much in a week—but it is full of thought and feeling, with a rare 
finish of melodious expression. Here isan example of Mrs. Water- 
house’s work :— 

“THREE PaRAaBLeEs. 

I was not resolute in heart and will 

To rise up suddenly and seek Thy face, 

Leav ng the swine-nusks in the desert place, 
Aud crying, ‘I have sinned, receive me still!’ 
l vould not even at the Shepherd’s voics 

startle aud thrill, with yearnings for the fold, 

ili He should take me in His b!essed hold, 
And lay me on His shoulder and rcjvice. 


Lut lying silext, will-less in the dark, 
A htt e p.ece of silver, lost from Tuee, 
l on'y knew Thy hands were seeking me, 
And that I bore through all Thy heavenly mark.’® 


Rererence-Booxs.—Who’s Who, 1898 (Adam and Charles 
3lack) is as full of useful information as it can hold. Among 
new features is a list of “ Peculiarly Pronounced Proper Names” 
which should prove useful to foreigners, who are apt to think 
that Cholmondeley is pronounced Majoribanks. One useful 
feature of the biographies is that the acreage of landowners is 
added. Walford’s County Families for 1898 (Chatto and 
Windus, 50s.) is as imposing in bulk and as pleasantly and 
clearly printed as usual. We wish, however, the editor would 
give us a real definition of a county family. 
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LIBERTY & CO., LTD, ah pny Ay Rag 


“ ® lourings £5 

INVITE INSPECTION OF THFIR CARE 8 ft. 43 — - : 
Y CHOSEN STOCK OF i 4in, by 4 ft. Gin... Price 5 15 

les Sft. Zin. by 8ft.7in.. 4, 8 0 


EASTERN CARPETS, 13 ft.4in, by 12 ft.Oin.... §) 17:10 


17 ft. 7 in. by 12 ft.6in,... ,, 23 0 


RUGS, MATTING, &c. 23 ft. Oin. by I8ft.lin.... 5, 4310 
ae 23 fr. Oin. by 16 ft. 9 in. 52 15 
IVustrated Carpet Catalogue post-free. Many other Sizes and Prices in Stock, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
O S$ L ECE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLA'RIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

















When these are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 

| suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 


; cannot afterwards be remedied, 
FIRST | BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
| OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
1S ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 


SPECTACLES. MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


President of the British Optical Association, 

and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in ita 17th 

Edition, price 1s.,63 STRAND, Lonnon,W.0O., 
may be consulted personally free of charge. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.O. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1896... ... we oe vee oe ~3£388,952,800. 


SCHWEITZER’S ne 
COCOA TIN A. 


a The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 








A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 
flavoured with 


VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lien of Tea. 


SUTTON'S GRASS SEEDS. 


FOR 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12: per acre, 
PERMANENT PASTUBRE from lds. per acre. 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 
For FULL PARTICULARS SEE 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK ror 15938. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
GENUINE ONLY pirect rrom SUITON & SONS, READING. 











\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
Re will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th to fill up not less than EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBILIONS.— For particulars apply by 
lctter to the HEAD-MAS TER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
sa work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
a 5a Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 





\HE KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 

._ EXAMINATION will be HELD on APRIL Itih and 15th for FOUR 
SaXEY SOHOLARSHIPS, reducing the School fees to 25 aud 39 guineas.—For 
Particulars, apply to D, E, NORLON, M.A., Heal-Master, 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 1s REMOVED 
From DORKING to 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas ; over 
Kight, 80 guineas; under Eight, 60 guineas, TERM BEGAN FRIDAY, 
January 21st, 1893, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


TeHOP’S BTORTF ORD 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application, 








Q\CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIBRA, 
kL) SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
3olton High Sch»ol and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th, 1898, 


» 2 & c OL LE G EE. 


SCHOLARSHIPS varying from £25 to 255 per annum OPEN to BOYS ander 
16 will bb OFFERED by EXAMINATION beginning JULY 5th, tenable on 
the Classical or Modern Side.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Bath College, 











QeHSeerORSeS §S C H OO L. 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will bo HELD on JULY 7th, 8th, 9th. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 
Sherborne. 


j DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A _ LEC- 

‘J TURER at the Edinburzh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful-and thorongh Preparatica for 
the Examinations, are afforded. Refereness exchanged.—App!y, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh, 





ROMSGROV SE SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
an EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, May 17th, and following 
days for THREE or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £20 per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 











LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 

PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 a year for threo years, 

and THREE HOUSK SCHOLARSHIPS of the Value of £20 WILL BE COM- 

PETED FOR on MAY 3rd, 4th, and 5th. Opea to Boys under 15.—For par- 

tculars as .o Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions, apply to tha 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


|B tl tontie D.—FIVE or more ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY next, £80 to £20; one of ~ed in first instance 
to Candidates intending to join Army Olass; another to Candidates with 
Modern Side Subjects.—For particulars apply Rev. the WARDEN, 











NIVERSITY OF DURE AY 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1893, 

An EXHIBITION of £20 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the resulta 
of the first B.Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing 
this studies in Durham. The Examination begins June Ist. 

In ARTS an EN’ RANUE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION 
of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at 
the Entrance Examination commencing OOTOBER 12th. 

Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLER. 
SHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 





rT\HEISM; or, THE RELIGION OF COMMON SENSE. 

_ LITERATURE sent gratis and post free on application to Mrs. ROBERT 
LAING, Postal Mission, Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W. 
SERVICES at THEISTIC CHUROH on SUNDAYS at 1] and 7. 


kK AMILIES wishing Change of Air, or to Visit a pretty and 

little known place in Germany, can be RECEIVED EN PENSION, into 
the House of a German Clergyman'’s Widow. Beautiful Neighbourhood, good 
Operas and Concerts. Excellent Educational Advantages, Conservatorium of 
Music, English Caurch Service. Best references among English Army and 
Clergy. Beautiful house, adjoining Dacal Park. Terms 48 guineas per annum, 
inclading private sitting-room for families.—Address, ‘‘ FRAU,” Dr. Seyfarth, 
Gotha, Winter palais, 











{RANCE.—Mademoiselle CHABROL, daughter of a 
University Professor RECEIVES a limited number of GENTLEMEN'S 
DAUGHTERS for French and accomphshments, Attendance toa “ Lycée de 
jeunes filles.” University lectures. School of art. Beautiful situation. Highest 
references.—Apply, Villa Leuise, Limoges ; or, Bedford Oollege, Liverp~ol. 


A N ELDERLY LADY, who has few friends and who 
tI has had much loss and trouble, would be deeply grateful to any one who 
would give her any little HELP to enable her to make a fresh start to earn a 
living. Particulars and references gladly given.—‘‘ ROSE,” c/o George Street, 
Grocer, Knowle Road, Twickenham, 

ADIES’ WEEKLY NEWSPAPED FOR SALE or 

4 AMALGAMATION with other paper. Established 6 years.—For particu- 

lars, apply “‘ NEWSPAPER,” Box 1,367, Postal Dept., Daily Telegraph, Fieet 
Street, London, E.C, 








YOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 

Vv ENGRAVERS.—ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society NOW OPEN 
at the SOCIETY'S GALLERY, No. 5a PALL MALL EAST, from 10 to 6, 
Admission ls, A. STEWART, Secretary. 











bg PENSIONS for POOR PREACHERS, of the 
yearly value of £20 





each, in the gift of the SKINNERS’ COMPANY, are 
VACANT.—Applications, on forms to be obtained from the CLERK to the 
COMPANY, 8 Dow: ate Hill, Londoa, £.C,, must be seat in by APKIL 4th, 1503, 
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The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS will be HELD at the 
SCHOOL in APRIL. Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathematics, Science, &c. 





Particulars may be had on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 





Mr. E. L. HAWEINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuitio 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REOEIVING DAILY PUPIL 
for the above at 108 Victoria Street, 8.W. He also coaches by Correspondence, 





Terms and prospectus on application, 





OU DLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering Sides. This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarships at Christ College; a Olassical Scholarship; and 12th place in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to £75a year, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM. in JULY. (NEXT TERM, APRIL 27th.)—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


b hier ALDEBURGH SCHOOL ror airy 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonards School st 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hor 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. m, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Fourteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 

epen to Boys joining NEXT TERM, APRIL 29th ; two Exhibitions, each of £50 

fer four year, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class, free ; 

Woolwich and University Successes, 1897. Excellent health-record. Fine nis- 

toric surroundings. Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, racing climate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectas, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Chureh Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 

sheltered from N. and EH. 32 acres of playing fields, Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will 
TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 31st, 1898, 

for FIVE or MORE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, One of £70 per annum, Two or 
more of £50 per annum, Two of £30 per annum, ea~* tenable at the School. 
Candidates entertained free of charge if application be _.ade by March 15th, 1898, 





EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Pablic School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Several Eutrance Scholarships to be Competed for 

in July. Terms, £65.55 per annum,—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 
RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the AR 1Y CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, *ingdon, 





AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 

Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Oloselet. 





hK AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 

Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
acres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding. 
Prospectus on application to Miss S. CARR. The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester 
Street, Belgrave Road, S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO 
SOHOOLS. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8. 
Gymnastics, Drill—LENT TERM BEGAN JANUARY 20th, 





URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE or 
more KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £70-£20) BEGINS on MAY 31st 

at Durham and in London. School Fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. Scholarships tenable on Classical or Modern side.—Head- 
master, Rev. W. HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Ch., Oxford, 





A uk oo vA oat Ss 0 H O O L. 


There will bean EXAMINATION for HOUSE-SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, £30, 
£20, on APRIL 12th. 





N USICAL SCHOLARSHIPS.— VACANCIES for BOYS 

between 9 and 11 years (Sons of Gentlemen) in the CATHEDRAL, CHRIST 
CHURCH, OXFORD, will be COMPETED for on MARCH 29th.—Apply to Rev. 
J. H. SWINSTEAD, Cathedral Choir School, Oxford, 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL For GirrRuis, 

FOREST HILL, 8.E, Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, Ist Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
e.R.S.; W. Hales, M.A.; H, E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mous, Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 





R OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
\ COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 


Engimeer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 


Works lepartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





K INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
A. PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rey, A, SLOMAN, 











ERMANY.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES, Special advantages for the study of Language: 
Music, and Art; Domestic Economy, practical and theoretical. Oarefal atten. 
— = eaprotee ean —_ a oe R.,. — . <— situation, 
and large garden.—For Prospectus, a) réulein PL i : 
Ballenstedt am Harz, stein —_ Josepha, 





ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 


‘the DIRECTORS invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of SUCOESSOR to 
Dr. ROGERSON, the present HEAD-MASTER, who contemplates retiring from 
that position at the close of this Session, but continues as Managing Director, 
Applications, by letter only, with testimonials, should be lodged before March 30th 
with Messrs, CORNILLON, CRAIG, and THOMAS, 8.8.C., 130 George Street 
Edinburgh, who will furnish all necessary information. “ 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL ky. 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, 8th 
and 9th, Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 
tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarshi 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Jlassics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the 
BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham, 








OSSALL SCHOOL —FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS value from 60 guineas downwards, and TEN CLERICAL 
EXHIBITIONS value £15, will be awarded by examination beginning March 22nd, 
Boys examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. ‘Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 








London. 





[ * FP B-w Rit dI NSN @. 


' Literary, Oonfidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References. 





; ie SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon, the EARL of ABERDEEN. 

This SOCIKTY supplies Trusses, Wlastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease, 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afllicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

Over 22,247 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1897. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propor: 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD 0. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for A 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Threo Friends en 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post.free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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mR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


New Novels. 
A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. 


By Mavp OxENDEN, Author of “ Interludes.” Oloth, 6s. [On Monday. 


THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. 


By R. W. K. Epwarps. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [On Monday, 


SIXTH EDITION. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE. Cloth, 6s. 


NoW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


ARMY LETTERS. 


By H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 
Reprinted (by permission) from the Times, with Notes and Appendix. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WITH THE BRITISH MISSION 


TO MENELIK, 1897. By Count GLEIcHen, Oaptain Grenadier Guards, In- 
telligence Officer to the Mission. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author anda Map. Demy 8vo, 16s, 

Times —“* Count Gleichen has produced a book which deserves to be-read by 
every one who cares for good tales of travel, for the record ef a considerable 
Fuglish achievement, and for a first-hand account of an almost unknown and 
very interesting country.” 

Manchester Guardian.— Full of humorous inciden. and picturesque 
description.” 


MANY MEMORIES OF MANY 


PEOPLE, By Mrs. M. C. Simpson (née Nassau-Senior). 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 16s. 

Guardian.— This is a delightful book. A long succession of familiar names 
flits across Mrs, Simpson’s pages, and she has something interesting or amusing 
to tell us about all of them.”” 

Standard.—" Charmingly written.” 

Truth—“A perfectly delightful book of gossip about men and women of 
historical importance.” 


STUDIES, ON, MANY SUBJECTS. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





NOW READY. 


V.R.I. 1837-97. 


THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD, 
1837-97. 


By W. A. LINDSAY, Q.C., Windsor Herald. 
Demy 4to, 25s. net. 


This unique work contains a complete list of all those persons 
who, during the sixty years of the Queen’s reign, have had the 
honour of being in personal attendance upon her Majesty, giving 
the dates of their service, together with a series of official notices, 
and in the case of principal officers short biographies. It is 
thoroughly authentic and accurate, -and her Majesty has gra- 


viously accepted the first copy, expressing’ her pleasure at the 
work, 





Price 6s. 
With an Introduction by C. KEGAN PAUL. 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


By J. K. HUYSMANS. 
Translated by CLARA BELL. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“We know that the finest imaginative work can be built only 
of the primary emotions. Here, then, is a novelist who has 
obtained complete mastery over one of the primary emotions, 
Precisely because it has obtained complete mastery over his own 
soul,—the emotion of faith.” 


—Mr. Arruur Symons, in the Saturday Review. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Ltd., 


SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready.—With a Map, post 8vo, 6s. 
EGYPT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY ; 


Or, Mehemet Ali & his Successors until the British Occupation in 1882. 


By DONALD A. CAMERON, 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Port Said. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A DISTINGUISHED IRISHMAN. 
Just published.—With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, 
MR. 


GREGORY’S LETTER-BOX, 


1813-30. 
Edited by LADY GREGORY. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ One of the most interesting Irish books that have ever 
come into our hands.” 


A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF 


ENGLISH NOW IN USE. By Joun Karte, M.A., Rector of Swanswick; 
Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford; Author 
of “‘ English Prose: its Elements, History, and Usage,” ‘‘ The Philology of 
the English Tongue,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 

Morning Post,—“ Can be studied with profit by every student of English.” 


New Novels. 


On March 16th.—Crown 8vo, 63. 


A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN, 


AND HIS ADVENTURES AT TICONDEROGA AND QUEBEC. By J. A. 
ALTSHELER, Author of “The Sun of Saratoga,” 


FOR THE RELIGION: being the 


Records of Blaise de Bernaald. By Hamrtton Drummond. Crown $vo, 63. 
From the Academy.—‘‘ We have no hesitation in awarding ‘For the Re- 
ligion’ a place in the tirst rank of the historical novels of the day. It has blood, 
it has movement, the men are real, and the style has clarity, gravity. Altogether 
a very excellent book.” 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO 


By A. Conan Doyuz, Author of “The White Company,” “‘ Rodney Stone,” 
“Uncle Bernac,” &c. With 40 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 
Mr. James Payn in the Illustrated London News.—‘“I do not remember 
any short story which excels it in dramatic interest. The whole narrative so 
palpitates with excitement that it is difficult to give a notion of it by quotation. 
hekeee Dr. Conan Doyle has never given us a more entrancing ta'e.” 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry 


DE LA Pastore, Author of ‘A Toy Tragedy,” *‘The Little Squire,” &. 
THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Bookman.—“ A strong and refreshing book, and the author is to be sincerely 
congr«tuiated ou having produced a novel which, from first to last, wiil hold the 
attention of the most jaded reader.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: Untcope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EKDWARD BAKER’S GRKAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. ; 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


£10 10s, ROME TouRSs, 


Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr.. Perowne. 
Extensions, Naples, Florence, Venice, Riviera. 
Lectures by Dean Farrar. Dover-Calais Route. 




















SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 32 Piccadilly Oircus, W, ; 
47 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross, W. 


- ‘ 
£18 18s, CRUISE. 
Naples, Palermo, Algiers, Gibraltar, Lisbon, 
starting from Marseilles, accompanied by Mr. 
Perowne, on the S.S. ‘Midnight Sun,’ 3,188 
tons, electric iight, excellent cuisine. 











SEORETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” : cE d 
—The Lancet. 00 o 





/ 





PATERNOSTER HOUSE, OHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-. 2/*. 5/= and 10/- tins, 
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FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANGE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PaTrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORE, 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 


Vicz-PrEsIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 


Cuarrnman—The Very 


Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


EPUTY-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARv W. DOUGLAS, 


D 
Pursician—J. KINGSLON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


SecreTary—G, H, HODGSON, Esq., M.A 


AcTuakY—FRANEK B. WYATT, Keq., F.LA. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


Accumulated Fund, £3,987,790. 


Annual Income, £407,694. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


l1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low 
f busi 


mission paid for the introduction o 





Members, 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, 


May 3ist, 1896, amounted to £560 000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 


5.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANOES GranTEp aT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P: 


untrue, an 


age Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
d he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Ohlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866 :—** Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 


December’3l1st, 1864, 


Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A OOLIOS, &. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words ‘* Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNK’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Overwhelming Medical ‘Leetimony accompanies each bottle. 


In Bottles, 1s, 13d , 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 


Government Stamp. 


Sore Manvracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots, 4-Bots 


9s, 6d, 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LowsstT Current Rates. 
Liberal-and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rutes Supplied. 
W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





_, Aecident Assurance. 
Accident and Disease Assurance. 
ae Liability Assurance, 
idelity Guarantee. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £3,850,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





HE UNION BANK of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837, Incorporated 1886, 
Paid-up Capital .....c.ccccosecccese seee £1,500,000 
BRGROTVO BUD. scscecencsccesesonsone ene 600 


750 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bauk’s Branches throughout the 


Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TKHLEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made tothe 


Colonies, 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


for collection. 


D+ POSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 


which may be ascertained on application, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPP Ss’s 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


———__ 


THE VICTORIAN ERA SERiEs 


Under the General Editorship o¢ 
J. HOLLAND ROSE, Ma. 


In Monthly Volumes, price 2s, 64, each, 





ON TUESDAY NEXT, 


THE GROWTH AND ADMINISTRA 

TION OF THK BRITISH COLONIES i. 
1897. By the Rev. W. P. Greswany’ fo 
Author of “Africa South of the Ze Ma, 
“ History of the Dominion of Canada,” {ube 


3. 
Ve 








VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLIgHzp, 
CHARLES DICKENS: a Critica 


Study. By GrorGe Gissine, 
**A remarkably complete and careful 
point of thoronghness and fairness it r+ so ie 
very best books written by one man of letrer, te 
another that we have read.”—Pull Mall Gazette. as 
**An admirable little book. I wish it no e 
fortune than that to be read by a twentieth Proven 
Dickens's public.” —Mr. W. E. HENLEY in the Oy) “ 


JOHN BRIGHT. By ©. A. Vixo, 
M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s Gollege, Cambridge 

“ An excellent little life of Bright, with a chaps, 
on Bright’s oratory which is admirable ang “1 
remarkable,”’—Athenzum, Ost 
*A remarkable success...... It is a@ model ; 

such a sketch should be.”—Academy, of whit 


THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. By. 


H. Overton, D.v., Rector ot Epworth and Canon 
of Lincoln. 

“*We can highly recommend this able history o? 
Canon Overtoun’s, and we hope it may clear the mings 
of many as to the history of the Anglican revival,” 

—Church Review, 


THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY, 3, 


J. Hotuanp Ross, M.A, late Scholar of Chris’; 
College, Cambruige. ss 
**Many books have been written on different 
branches or aspects of this subject during ths Jur 
few years, but we can recall none that treats tha 
period before and after Chartism with a faller kno. 
ledge or with a clearer eye for the points at issue.” 
Limes, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limite, 
OLD BAILEY. 











IRKBECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTERES? 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly baiances, when not drawa 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full partics 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Mayazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on applieation to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


NOTICE.—In future the InpEx to the “ SPECTATOR” 
will be published halj-yearly, instead of vearly from 
January to June, and from /uly to December), om the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 64. 














English Edition of Bourdaloue, Bossuet, &c, 
C. Hrpr Brooke. 


BY BOSSUET. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE BY THE VERY Rev. THE DEAN or YORK :— 
“Appointed in 1681 to the Bishopric ef Meaux, Bossuet had scarcely been 
installed when he was summoned to take part in the memorable assembly of the 
French Clergy with which his name will always be associated. This Council was 
convoked by Royal Edict at the instance of the Clergy themselves for the pur- 
pose of finding a way out of the conflict, yearly growing fiercer, between Lonis 
me. Tne matter at issue 
was the regalia or claim of the Crown to administer the affairs of a vacant see 
until such time as its new occupant should take the ‘oath of fidelity,’ not only 
in those provinces in which this was recognised as customary, but in newly- 
acquired provinces...... The vivacity and eloquence of an harangue in French are 
most snccessfully rendered in an English translation.” 

The French Bishop plead the cause of National Churches, Two shillings net, 


XIV., King of France, and Innocest XI., Pope of 





London: J, MASTERS and 0O., 75 New Bond Street, W. 





Translated by the Rev, 
Vol. IV. 


THE IDEAL PAPACY; or, The Unity of the Church. 


INVESTED FUNDS ws ws one ow 


| PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1. 48. 


£30,000,000 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2+ BEDFOR) 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READI 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented b 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orde 

PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIO 

CATALOGUES sent on application, 


their Branch House in London 
ve for their own STANDARD 
DICALS.— 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
M. ZOLA’S New Book, 


PARIS, 


Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY, is now ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 

k ig s'rong in conception, and strong in execution, It is informed 

Pon pie ma in ter the woes of ‘humanity, with a virile sincerity and a 

poser and appealing eloquence.”—Daily News, —Daily Mail, 
sic The book is a distinct achievement, and deserves general reading.” 

«Jr is written with splendid force and absolute sincerity.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

«6 Paris,’ we believe, wi'l bring M. Zola new admirers and new frien‘s, for it 

shows him to be not ae = Sree but a man of noble aspirations and 

i rage.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
splendid courag Also, uniform, crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 64. each. 





LOURDES. THE DREAM. FAT AND THIN. 
ROME. DR. PASCAL. HIS EXCELLENCY. 
THE DOWNFALL. MONEY. THE DRAM-SHOP. 





THE DISASTER. By Pavt and Victor Marcuezirrz. 
Translated by FREDERIC LeEs. Orown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
“This powerful picture of the fate of the Army of the Rhine, by the sons of 
one of the Generals who did their duty, is among the finest descriptions of war 
that have been penned.””—Athenzum, 
« An enthralling picture...... This is one of the most convincing descriptions of 
war inexistence. The glory and the horror of it burn and shudder in every 
page, Itis more terrible than M. Zola’s * Downfall’; it flashes here and there 
more vividly than Mr. Stephen Crane’s episodes.”—Star. 
“This singularly impressive and, indeed, fascinating book .....full of skilfully 
drawn characters.”’—Daily Telegraph, 
“A strong, a remarkable book.” — Speaker. 


- HENTY’S NEW NOVEL, 


@. A ‘ 
COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET, is now ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
” The following NEW EDITIONS wil be ready on March 17th :— 
THE SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHESUS. By M. E. 


QovertpGe, Author of “The King with Two Faces.’ Feap. &vo, 


leatherette, 1s. 
With 


THE LAWTON GIRL. By Haroutp Freperic. 


Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Post 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


UNDER SEALED ORDERS. By 


Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


THROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF ALASKA TO 
BERING STRAITS. By Harry pe Winpt. With a Map and 33 Llustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16:. 

“Our extracts give but a slight idea of the wonderfully fresh and vivid 
character of as interesting a book of travels as has been written these many 
years, It isdone ina manly unaffected style, and the illustrations are of the 
greatest interest.”"—Academy. 

“The story of his rescue at half-past the eleventh hour by a belated whaler 
is one of the most dramatic and thrilling bits of romance in real life I have read 
for some time.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. By Arcuisatp 
Forses. With 37 Illustrations. Wemy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“The admirable volume...... It would be poor and insuflicient praise to say that 
the book is more interesting than any romance...... Mr. Forbes is a master of 
dramatic effect and of a flowing style: in addition, he saw with his own eyes 
many of the greatest scenes in the eareer of his subject; and his book is, 
accordingly, full of breathless interest from its first page to its last,’-—T. P, 
O'Connor, in the Graphic. 


RECORDS OF OLD TIMES: Historical, Social, Politi- 
cal, Sporting, and Agricultural. By J. K. Fowisr (“ Rusticus”), Demy 
8vo, cloth, with 9 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 

“Readers who have made the acquaintance of the books about old country 
life by Mr. Fowler will be glad to welcome another volume of recollections from 
the same entertaining pen.’’"—Daily News. 

“The book is racy of the soil, and its comments on men and manners are 
often diverting.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


WAS SHE JUSTIFIED? By Frayx Barrerr, Author 


__of “Folly Morrison,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. _ 


TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN. By Breer Hanre 


With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. M. Croxer, Author 
of “‘ Beyond the Pale,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6. 

“A very enchanting story...... Written with vivacity, all the characters 
developed most clearly, and with never a dull pagein the book, ‘ Miss Bulmaine’s 
Past’ is a very delightful novel.”—Vanity Fair. 

“Rosamond Balmaine undoubtedly makes a fascinating heroine....... While 
yet the ‘ Wild Rose of Horton,’ she may challenge comparison with some of the 
most winning creations of the novelist’s fancy.’"’—Morning Post. 
_“‘A lively story......The heroine is a charming girl.”’—Guardian. 








Grant ALLEN. 




















A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. By Wituiam Wesratt, 
x Author of ** With the Red Eagle,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Asa story of domestic intrigue and financial vicissitude it is skilfully planned 
an lalluringly unrolled.”—Daily Mail, 


TRUE BLUE; or, “The Lass that Loved a Sailor.” By 


‘ HeEreert RussELL. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
_“‘A remarkably spirited narrative.”—Echo. 


TALES IN PROSE AND VERSE. By D. Cunistie 


. Murray, Anthor of “‘ Joseph’s Coat.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
We doubt whether so finely wrought a picture of the human waif is to 
fonnd in all fact-built fiction as that of Moses Lowenstein.” — World. 











be 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By D. Cueisrie Murray. 
i Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, —Birmingham Post. 
_** Mr. Murray has never done anything better than this fine story. 


THE CHRONICLES OF MICHAEL DANEVITCH, 
OF THE RUSSIAN SECRET SERVICE. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. ; 
* nost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 23. 6d. 
Some excellent puzzles and mysteries......As a sequel he gives us a longer 
story, ‘The Clue of the Dead Hand,’ which is exceptionally strong.’’—Speaker. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE: a Practical Guide for 


Selecting or Building a House. By C. J. Ricnarpson. With coloured 
Frontispiece and 534 Illustrations. Cheaper Issue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


FRANCE. By J. E. C. Boptey. 


Vol. I. THE REVOLUTION AND MODERN FRANCE, &c. 
Vol. II. THE PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM. 


ACADEMY.—“ It would b3 impossible to exaggerate the importance of sueh 
a book as Mr. Bodley’s admirable study of France. The book has the three 
essential qualities of a foreigner’s study of another land than his own,— 
sympathy; varied and accurate knowledge of his subject; and moderation in 
praise and blame, A faller and more competent treatment of such a com- 
plex and aboundingly interesting subject has never been given us......What 
may remain to be said upon the political situation of France to-day is not 
worth saying, so lucid and satisfactory is the author’s statement of so compli- 
cated a matter.” 

ATHENZUM.—“‘ A philosophical treatise as picturesque as a book of travel.” 


LITERATURE.—“ Mr. Bodley’s ‘France’ is well worthy of the seven years 
devoted to its preparation.” 


OTIUM DIDASCALI. Translations into Greek 


and Latin Verse. By Waiter Hosuouss, M.A,, Head-Master of Durham 
School, late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Crown 8vo, 4s, net. 


REASON AND FAITH: a Reverie. Fcap. 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 

















NEW NOVEL BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
PLAIN LIVING: a Bush Idyll. By Ror 
Bo.tprewoop, Author of “ Robbery Under Arms,” “ The Miner’s Right,” &c. 


ACADEMY,—*“ A hearty story, deriving charm from the odours of the bush, 
and the bleating of incalculable sheep.” 
DAILY MAIL,—“ One of the lightest, brightest, and most social of stories.” 


MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), London. 


Mr. Zangwill’s New Book. 





Myr. Heinemann begs to announce that he will 
publish Mr. I. ZANGWILL’S New 
Look, 


DREAMERS OF 
THE GHETTO, 


on Tuesday, March 15th, in one Volume, 
price Six Shillings. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








IMPORTANT! NOW READY !! 
THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


THE NAVAL POCKET-BOOK 
FOR 1898. 
By W. LAIRD CLOWES 


L. G. CARR LAUGHTON. 


The most valuable Work of Reference now avail- 
able, containing full particulars of all the 
Navies of the World, corrected to 
February, 1898. 


With numerous Plans and Illustrations, 
16mo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


W. THACKER and CO., Publishers, Creed Lane, London. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 





KINGDOM (1898), Royal 8vo, cloth, 503. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. | 


upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pupiisuer, 1 Welling‘on Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 


A Critical Study. By GEORGE BRANDES. 
2 vols., Roxburgh gilt top or buckram uncut, demy 8vo, 24s, net. 

Ovrtoox.—* Dr. Brandes’s work exceeds the promise of its 
title, for he offers us much more than a critical study of his subject, 
—he reconstitutes the entire social history of the age, sets the 
poet in his right atmosphere, and does both with remarkable 
learning and insight. His volumes are a perfect armoury of fact, 
suggestion, and criticism.” 


PETER THE GREAT. 


By K. WALISZEWSKI. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 
With Portrait. New Edition, 1 vol., 6s.; Library Edition, 2 vols., 28s. 

Sr. James's Gazerre.—“In every way a brilliant piece of work,— 

succinct, lucid,well-arranged, clear-sighted,and judicial. Theauthor 
of this biography recalls something of the qualities of Carlyle.” 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.—Vol. IV. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


a RicHARD GaRNETT, C.B., LL.D., Keeper of Printed Books in the British 
useum. 

Datty Mati.—“ Breadth of view, culture, and thoroughness 
without pedantry characterise this history. We see Italian 
literature not merely in its local proportions, but as an influence 
spreading wide over the literatures of other nations, and most 
conspicuously, perhaps, over our own.” 


HORACE MANN AND THE COMMON 


SCHOOL REVIVAL IN THE UNITED STATES. By B. A. HinspaLe, 
Pb.D., LL.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. {Great Educators. 


THE WOMEN OF HOMER. By Watrer 


CortanpD Perry. With Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mornine Post.—* Scholarly lovers of the poet will find much 
to interest them, and the general reader will be delighted with 
the information here presented, and also with the pleasant and 
picturesque style of the writer. Mr. Perry has certainly written 
a charming book.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Time Machine.” 
Sprcrator.—* As a writer of scientific romance, Mr. Wells has 
never been surpassed. Even when he is most awful there is always 
something human about his characters. Both Poe and Mr. Wells 
are followers of Swift, but Mr. Wells keeps nearest to the human 
side of the author of ‘ Gulliver.’ ” 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. ByJ.A.Srrvarr. 


Wortp.—“ The working of character and the power of self- 
making have rarely been so finely delineated as in this novel, 
which is nothing that fiction ought not to be, while its qualities 
place it far above the novels we are accustomed to. It is drama- 
tic, romantic, and realistic.” 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By Cuartes 


Benuam. 
Acapemy.— It is a fine piece of work, with enough wit and style 
and knowledge of life to set up half-a-dozen ordinary novels.” 


THE SCOURGE-STICK, By Mrs. Camppeti 


PRakED. 


THE BETH BOOK. By Saran Granp, Author 


of “The Heavenly Twins,” 
Puncu.—“ The heroine is one of Sarah Grand’s most fascina- 
ting creations. The story is absorbing; the truth to nature in 
the characters every reader will recognise.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. By Gasniere 


D'ANNUNZ10. 
Patt Maui Gazette.—* A masterpiece. The story holds and 
haunts one...... A great prose poem that cannot be surpassed. 


» 


The work of a master—a master whose genius is beyond dispute. 


THE BROOM OF THE WAR-GOD. By 


. N. Bratsrorp. 
Trutru.—< All go from the first to the last page. A singularly 
vivid narrative in the form of a novel of the Greco-Turkish war ; 
every line bears the impress of absolute truthfulness.” 


CLEO THE MAGNIFICENT. By Z. Z., 


Author of “ A Drama in Dutch.” 
Darty Mart.—“ A strong piece of work; more than commonly 


clever, conscientious, and sound.” 
By A. J. Dawson, 


GOD’S FOUNDLING. 

Author of “In the Bight of Benin.” 

Darty TELEGRAPH.— ‘The dénouement of this brilliant and 
powerful romance is every whit as satisfactory as its literary 
quality.” 

THE NIGGER OF THE ‘“ NARCISSUS.” 

By JoserH Conrap. 

A. T. Quitter Coucn.—* Mr. Conrad knows the life he is 
writing about, and he knows his seamen too. By consequence, 
the crew of the ‘ Narcissus’ are the most plausibly life-like set 
of rascals that ever sailed through the pages of fiction.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


With 3 Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


ADMIRAL DUNCAN. 


By the EARL OF CAMPERDOWN. 
[On Monday next, 





With Portraits, 24 Plates (8 Charts), and 14 Illustrations 
in the Text (6 Charts), 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR 
NAVY. 


With a History of the Rise of England as a Maritime Powor, 
By JULIAN S. CORBETT. 


“*Mr. Julian Corbett has stepped at once into the front rank of Writers on 
naval history. His work belongs to the same order of naval Nterature ag the 
classical volumes of Capt. Mahan.’’—Times. 


“No one can read the two fascinating volumes which Mr. Julian Corbett has 
compiled on this romantic theme without feeling that Sir Francis Drake—the 
greatest sea captain of his age and the terror of the Spanish main—has at length 
found a biographer worthy of his fame.”—Daily Telegraph, 


“‘ A valuable output from the mine of history, and a most welcome help to 
all who would understand the origin and progress of British sea-power.” 
—Daily News, 


With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE 
MALAKAND FIELD FORCE: 


an Episode of Frontier War. 
By WINSTON L. SPENCER CHURCHILL, 


Lieutenant, the 4th Queen’s Own Hussars, 
[On Monday nezt, 





WITH PREFACE BY LORD ROBERTS. 


A MEMOIR OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 


HENRY C. RAWLINSON, Bart., K.0.B, F.R.S., D.O.L., F.R.G.S., &. By 
GrorGce Rawiiyson, M.A.,, F.R.G.S., Canon of Canterbury. With Portraits 
and a Map, 8vo, l6s. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. From 


the Harliest Times to the Death of O’Oonnell, By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 
With Specially Constructed Map and 160 IHustrations, including Facsimile 
in Full Oolours of an Illuminated Page of the Gospel Book of MacDurnan, 
A.D. 850. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


SHREWSBURY : a Romance of the Reign of 


William III, By Stantey J. Weyman, Author of “‘A Gentleman of 
France,” &. With 24 Illustrations by Claude A, Shepperson. Crewn 
8vo, 6s. 

*‘A more stirring narrative, a story fuller of life, or richer in dramatic 
colour, has not yet come from the same pen,”"—Daily News, 

“Mr. Weyman styles his new book simply a romance, but it is in reality a 
historical novel, and an uncommonly able and interesting piece of work into the 
bargain...... The great triumph of the book is really the self-revelation of the 
narrator. The psychology of cowardice has seldom been more elaborately set 
forth in a work of fiction,”’—Spectator. 


THE LAST ROMANOE OF THE LATE WILLIAM MORRIS. 


THE SUNDERING FLOOD: a Romance. By 


Mega Mokrris, Author of “The Earthly Paradise,” &, Orown 8v0, 
8. 6d 

“‘ The charm of the book is upon us still. The joy of life, the youthfulness of 
it all, the frank belief in the love of women and the honour of men, the open- 
eyed wonder of boyhood in presence of the beauty of God's universe, will go with 
us for days like some haunting strain of the music of a great master. This 
book will rank with Morris's best work, between ‘Sigurd’ and ‘The Roote of 
the Mountains,’ ’’—Darly News. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, Bombay, and New York. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MARCH, 1898. Price 2s. 6d, 
OontTENTS. 


1, Episopes oF THE Monts. 

2. Face to Fack 1n West ArFrica. By Admiral Maxse. 

3. Tse Britisn Agmy. By Sir Kdward Bulwer, K.O.B. ’ 

4. Tue Inptan ORIsis AND A ReEmeEDY. By Hon. Herbert 0, Gibbs. 
5. THe Sorrows oF a ScRIBBLER. 
6 
7 
8 





. THe Higher Rascauity. By H. E, M. Statfield. 
. Tue Comrine Partition or Onrna. By John Foreman. 
. Aw Artist OF Many Metuops. By A. L. Baldry. 
9. AMERICAN ArrarIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
10. Seconp THoucuts on Ruopesia. By J. Y. F. Blake. 
ll. Tue Irish Lanp Acts aT Work. By Anthony Traill, M.D. (Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and Member of the Fry Commission). 
12, A COLONIAL CHRONICLE. 
13. CORRESPONDENCE (The Sugar Crash and After? By Sir Charles Walpole). 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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FROM BLISS, SANDS AND CO’S SPRING LIST. 





THIS SEASON’S NOVELS. 
SECOND LIEUTENANT CELIA. 


By L. C. 


Fally Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


DAVIDSON. 
[Ready 18th inst, 


A Remarkable Novel. 


IN YEARS OF TRANSITION. 


By SAMUEL GORDON. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
«The descriptions of low life in Paris are strong without being coarse; and the writing is excellent. It is a careful work, with no easy rhetoric and no 


gaudy colouring.” Academy. 


“ From first to last the interest is absorbing; there is not a superfluous line, every chapter opens out a fresh development in the character of the hero. Itis 


a book to read and think over.”—St, James's Budget. 


“ 4 powerfully written story, which holds attention from first to last.”—Freeman’s Journal. . a “ 
«The work of a true artist......All through such a level of excellence is maintained as to make the selection of striking passages a task both difficult and 


invidious." Weekly Sun. 





THE SPIRIT IS WILLING. 


By PERCIVAL PICKERING, Author of “A Life Awry,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


“The history is not new in itself; but there is something fresh and sym- 
pathetic in his manner of telling it. His style is simple and unaffected.”— World, 





A DEPARTURE FROM TRADITION, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By ROSALINE MASSON, 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ The stories are well conceived and brightly written. They are all interesting 
and perfectly wholesome...... They run smoothly, and the volume is oue which 
may be safely ordered from the library.”—Shefield Daily Telegiaph. 


ONE CROWDED HOUR. 
By A. BERESFORD RYLEY. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The story is never wearisome, There are clever, if somewhat lurid pictures 
of certain phases of Parisian life, innumerable French quotations which have the 
rare advantage of being correct, and the dialogue is exceptionally neat.” 

—Morning Post. 


A BRANCH OF LAUREL. 
By A. B. LOUIS, Author of “ Mallerton.” 
Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


_— By A. B. Louis, is a very charming story, founded on facts, of the times 
of Lonis XIII. and Cardinal Richelieu. The scene is !aid in Loudun in 1633, and 
the glimpses afforded of the religious and social life of the psriod are extremely 
interesting.’’—St. Paul’s, 


HIS FORTUNATE GRACE. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of ‘‘ Patience Sparhawk,” &c. 
Crown 8vyo, 2s, 6d. 


“ Of little novels we have come across, none are more bright and delightfally 
amusing than Mrs. Atherton’s ‘His Fortunate Grace,’ a work which has just 
appeared : one which threatens to be most successful. It is charmingly writen, 
in a style so fresh and buoyant as to grapple with one’s attention at once.” — 

—Vanity Fair, 


TALES OF THE KLONDYKE. 
By T. MULLETT ELLIS. 
Large crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. 
‘Mr. Ellis has a picturesque vocabulary and a commanding flow of conversa 








tion. He has more. He has a knowledge of the land and men upon which he 
writes. The book will well repay perusa!.”—Waiitehall Review. 





A Book of Special Interest to Anglo-Australians. 


SPORTING RE 


MINISCENCES. 


By THOMAS HAYDON. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Honourable the Ear. or Hopetoun, P.C., G.O.M.G. 
Containing Chapters on Flemington, Randwick, the Melbourne Cup, Australian Horses, Theatrical Memoirs, Tasmania, &c., &c. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Haydon’s subjects are the race-courses, the racing, the clubs, the horses, the coursing, the athletics of the great ‘island-continent,’ on which be 


admittedly an authority. 


For English sport-lovers, therefore, this volume will have strong attraction.’’—Globe, 


An Important Military Work. 


LETTERS ON APPLIED TACTICS. 


By Major GRIEPENKERL. 


Translated by a Retired Officer. 


With 4 Coloured Maps in Text and 5 Large Maps in pocket at end, square demy Svo, 8s. net. 


*,* The above work reached a Fourth Edition in German, and has been translated into French, Roumanian, as also into Japa 


__ Lieut.-Col, HENDERSON, Professor of Military History, Staff College, Camberley, writes :—“ It is undoubtedly the mo 

language, and the translation into English is admirable. I shall certainly recommend all officers with whom I have any 
“it is a work worthy of close study, and an excellent preparation for those who contemplate an attack on the port 
“‘A few more books like this aud the occupation of the army crammer will be gone.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ese, by order of the Japanese War Office. 






ful and practical book on tactics in any 
1g to do to get a copy and study it closely.” 
ls of the Statf College.”"—Bread Arrow, 





“ Admirable lucidity and precision characterise the exercises, from the study of which young officers will undoubtedly derive much protit.””—Army & Navy Gazette, 
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